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THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 


Tue New Editor takes up the Old Editor’s pen, and seats 
himself in the Old Editor’s chair, with a painful consciousness 
that both are several sizes too large for him. It is a hard fate 
to have to come after Professor Coprér, endeared to the writers 
and readers of this Magazine by two years of faithful devotion 
of his talents, in directing the labors of the one small band for 
the entertainment and instruction of the other large one. But 
the Professor was called to a higher sphere of usefulness, as 
President of Lehigh College in Pennsylvania; and so, as we 
could not keep him, we will wish him all success and vg 
ness, and then turn leniently to his successor, for whom he 
himself has spoken such kind words; remembering, also, that a 
portion of what we lose in parting with him as editor, we shall 
gain from him as a regular and ever-welcome contributor. 

In entering upon his untried and responsible duties, the 
Editor solicits the continued confidence and support of those 
officers of the Army and Navy, to whose earnest co-operation, 
not only as subscribers, but, also, and more especially, as contrib- 
utors, the past success of the Unrrep Sratxs Service MaGazine 
has been mainly due. They have felt the importance of its success 
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to the best interests of the officers and men of both services, and 
have realized that this object could only be secured by their 
own exertions. Anxious to keep the publication in all respects 
worthy of the patronage and support of the Army and Navy, 
the Editor hopes that those exertions may in no wise be relaxed, 
but that they may be shared in by others, until the list of con- 
tributors shall include every officer who has any thing to say 
for the good of the service, or of his comrades, and the roll of 
subscribers can be easily mistaken for the blue and tea-colored 
registers annually issued by the Navy Department and the 
Adjutant-General’s Office. 

the Magazine will aim to be in the future, as it has been in 
the past, the mouthpiece of no clique, of no faction, of no corps, 
arm, or branch of either service, but the recognized organ of 
all. The Editor will always claim and exercise the right to pub- 
lish any paper from a responsible source, of sufficient interest to 
any considerable class, without indorsing, or holding the Mag- 
azine answerable for, the opinions expressed. Indeed, on all dis- 
puted points he will deem it a duty to present a fair statement 
of both sides of the question, well aware that there are many, 
very many matters connected with the military and personal 
history of the late war, as to which the truth—perhaps known 
only to a few silent men, possibly but half known to some of 
the very actors themselves, or, it may be, concealed for a time 
out of respect for the memory of the fallen—can only be elicit- 
ed by discussion. To such discussion, conducted in the spirit 
of fairness and candor, and with the true and essential desire 
to reach the truth, these pages will ever be open. 

During the present year, besides the usual variety of articles 
of general interest, lighter articles, book notices, Editor’s Special 
Department, correspondence and official intelligence, we shall 
endeavor to give, in each number, a sketch of the achieve- 
ments of one of the great Army Corps, prepared for us by some 
prominent officer identified with its history ; a biographical 
notice of one of the distinguished commanders, military or 
naval, or of one of those neglected staff-officers who gave their 
brains and ceaseless labor to the development, perfection, and 
conduct of that wonderful and gigantic system of administra- 
tion which made the great operations of their commanders pos- 
sible ; and one or more scientific and practical essays or discus- 
sions on some point of interest in connection with naval or 
military artillery, engineering, organization, discipline, etc. 

We earnestly invite contributions on these subjects from all 
interested in them. 

We shall, also, devote special attention to the reorganization 
of the Militia on a scale and in a manner worthy of the nation ; 
and a portion of our space will be assigned to the advocacy of 
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those views as to the establishment of a National Guard, origin- 
ally advanced and always maintained in these pages. 

And s0, that all the kind friends and patrons of the Magazine 
may enjoy a very happy New Year, rendered none the less so 
by its periodical visit, is the wish of their friend and servant, 


Tue Eprror. 
540 Broadway, New York, February 1st, 1866, 


THE NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS. 


4 
RO DEO_ET Parain f 


Tue story of the Nineteenth Corps should be written by a 
surgeon. Not that it has lost more men in battle than a 
other similar organization ; though it has indeed had its full 


share of casualties in the field. Not that more of its survivors 
walk with patent legs, or are put on detached duty without 
arms for the remainder of their lives. The veteran, of whatever 
corps, that relates his experiences during the long evenings of 
this first winter at home since the war, recalls other scenes 
besides those of the perilous combat. His were indeed, in every 
sense, “feats of broil and battle” beneath the Southern sun. 
Many rm fellows in the Army of the Potomac died, and 
many, less fortunate, to-day drag out, for a limited period, a 
miserable existence, whose death-wounds were inflicted amid 
the swamps of the Chickahominy, but not with lead or steel. 
All who went from the North suffered more or less from the 
effects of the Southern climate; but especially was this the case 
with those who served in the Department of the Gulf. There 
it was that the Nineteenth Corps saw its most severe service. 
There to-day repose the bones of hundreds of its unblazoned 
heroes, who went forth to seek death in the field of glory—if 
haply their country’s welfare demanded that they should die— 
but who, seized, ere the call to battle sounded, in the clutches 
of malignant fever, died miserably and unhonored in the hos- 
pitals. We have no means of ascertaining the number of the 
men of this phantom host, and their short and simple annals 
must end here. The Nineteenth Corps lived after them, and 
-will live when all their comrades shall have gone to join them. 
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Man is mortal, but the story of his great achievements shall 
not die. 

The Nineteenth Corps was organized in December, 1862. It 
comprised all the troops serving in the Department of the Gulf, 
and these consisted of the forces with which General Butler had 
occupied New Orleans and adjacent points on the Mississippi, 
and of the re-enforcements which General Banks brought thither 
when ordered to relieve General Butler. The early history of 
the corps, therefore, is the history of the military operations 
of the Department of the Gulf under General Banks ; and its 
best eulogy is spoken when it is said that all the efforts, so em- 
inently successful, of that unfortunate commander to ruin his 
own reputation as a soldier failed to leave a single stain on its 
good name. He hurled its divisions piecemeal, time and again, 
against intrenchments that were impregnable to any such as- 
saults; he interposed it successfully between a victorious foe 
and the remnants of a routed army, which but for its timely 
arrival had been well nigh annihilated ; he sent it on expeditions 
without adequate supplies, where its mettle was subjected to 
the severest test known to the soldier—for, all experience de- 
monstrates that it is the commissariat that must supply the 
‘stomach for the fight ;” and in each trial, though, like the true 
Damascus blade, it might be bent nearly double, it never broke. 
But it is not intended sweepingly to censure General Banks for 
all that went wrong in his Depannint, His Port Hudson cam- 
paign, after all, in the end was a success; and it is claimed for 

im that the most disastrous of his other operations were un- 
dertaken under express orders from Washington. His civil ad- 
ministration of affairs was in the main judicious and efficient. 
Our concern at this writing is not with his achievements or his 
failures, except so far as Sor incidentally relate to the history 
of the Nineteenth Corps. 

The winter of 1863 was devoted to the organization of the 
command, and early in the spring active operations commenced. 
The opening of the Mississippi was the great object for which the 
succeeding campaign was to be prosecuted. We look back now, 
and appreciate the immense importance of the simultaneous 
efforts which oe into our hands the strongholds, from Vicks- 
burg to Port Hudson, which had so long blockaded the great 
river and kept open inter-rebel communication on both sides of 
the “Father of Waters.” General Grant was charged with the 
capture of Vicksburg and the fortified places immediately be- 
low it; to General Banks and the Nineteenth Army Corps was 
assigned the task of taking Port Hudson. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object the force at the command of General Banks 
was fully adequate, if properly handled, and the event proved 
that it was even large enough to afford a margin for some 
bungling. Before undertaking it, it was necessary to secure 
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New Orleans, the great base of operations in the Southwest, 
against the enemy, who had gathered a considerable force in 
Western Louisiana, which threatened it, and who also, from the 
northward might sweep down upon it, after the greater part 
of the army Tied been withdrawn. Colonel Thornas S. Clark, 
with a small force, in March captured Ponchatoula, a station 
on the Jackson Railroad, where he destroyed valuable stores ; 
and then, retreating toward New Orleans, held the railroad 
until a strong defensive work had been thrown up at Manchac 
Pass, designed to arrest any advance of the enemy from the 
north by that route. Other works were erected in the vicinity 
of New Orleans with a similar object. In the same month 
General Banks made a demonstration upon Port Hudson with 
three divisions of the corps, while Admiral Farragut’s gun- 
boats were passing the batteries on the river; then, as if the 
capture of that stronghold were deemed impracticable, he sud- 
denly embarked his troops, and, proceeding down the Mississippi, 
landed on the west bank, and commenced a movement for the 
overthrow of the rebels who were menacing New Orleans from 
that direction. The “Teche Country,” in which the corps was 
now about to make a victorious progress, is a fertile region, plenti- 
fully watered, with here a belt of woods, and there a stretch of 
prairie, whose principal bayou—the Teche—was valuable to the 
army as a highway for conveying itssupplies. The forces of the 
enemy, commanded by General Richard Taylor, were said to be 
numerous and well armed: they had gunboats on the Teché: the 
most formidable of these, however— The Cotten,” so named 
after a citizen, not the staple,—had been destroyed by an expedi- 
tion in January, under General Godfrey Weitzel, who had pene- 
trated as faras Pattersonville; and this gallant officer was now 
with the army to point out the road and to lead the way. They 
had also intrenched works at Camp Bisland. These General 
Banks attacked with General Emory’s division and the brigade 
of General Weitzel, while General Grover with his division was 
sent on transports ap, Grand Lake toa point eleven miles to 
the enemy’s rear, in the hope that he would be able to secure his 
capture. The enemy was driven from Camp Bisland, after se- 
vere fighting, on April 12th, and General Grover inflicted heavy 
loss upon him at Irish Bend; but his superior knowledge of the 
country enabled him to make good his retreat. Our forces pur- 
sued, but did not again bring him to battle. 

The whole country, from the Gulf to the Red River, was 
now at our mercy. The rebel gunboats were destroyed ; their 
army unable to make a stand; and nothing was left for our 
— but to gather the fruits of victory, which consisted prin- 
- ly of cotton. General Banks reached Alexandria on the 
Tth of May, 1863, and the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers being in 
the possession of our navy, he had no difficulty in supplying 
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his army, or in conveying it to the point whence the next move 
of the campaign was to be made. To Semmesport and thence 
to the east bank of the Mississippi the whole army had been 
transported by the 24th of May. Meantime Major-General 
Augur, with his own and General T. W. Sherman’s divisions, 
had advanced from Baton Rouge, driving a small force of the 
enemy eastward, and then, turning sharply, joined General 
Banks in the rear of Port Hudson, and with him completed, 
the investment of that déomed stronghold. 

Doomed, but not yet to fall. The 27th of May and the 14th 
of June were not yet with the dead Past, burying their dead. 
The days of slaughter and the sleepless night after night under 
fire were yet to come. At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
27th, Generals Emory, Weitzel, and Grover on the right, attacked 
the impregnable works in their front. It was not until two 
o’clock in the afternoon that Generals Augur and Sherman, in 
the centre and on the left, made their attack, and when they 
did so, the fighting on the right had ceased, or was so feebly 
maintained by our troops that the enemy was enabled to mass 
the bulk of his forces against our left, as in the morning he had 
massed them against our right. Men never stood up better to 
their work under the most disheartening circumstances than did 
ours on that day. After they found themselves in the net 
which the enemy had prepared for them in the open space be- 
tween the abatis and the parapets, where they were subjected 
to the most galling cross-fire of grape and canister and mus- 
ketry at short range, they stood their ground with a heroism 
that has never been excelled. But the assault was fruitless, 
except as a harvest of death. The men were withdrawn when 
night came, and then commenced the “ gradual approaches ;” 
that is to say, men were slaughtered by degrees, a few at a 
time—not by shot and shell alone, but by the slow and sure 
incursions of the malaria or by sunstroke, beneath the broiling 
Louisiana sun, by incessant fatigue and never-ceasing watch- 
fulness. 

The 14th of June arrived, and our batteries were somewhat 
advanced. The position of General Banks and his army was, 
at this time, critical to a degree. There were raids upon the 
rear of his lines, and there were apprehensions that he would 
be compelled to raise the siege by an attack from the enemy 
on New Orleans, or by the severing of his communications 
with that place. The rebels of Western Louisiana, meantime, 
‘led by General Taylor, had approached the Mississippi, and 
were erecting batteries, which rendered the passage of trans- 
ports, with supplies to the army, or their return with wounded 
and sick to New Orleans, extremely hazardous. The speedy 


fall of Port Hudson was exceedingly desirable, and so the expe- 
rience of May was forgotten. Another assault was ordered, 
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and another bloody repulse followed. Again there was a want 
of concerted action, and divisions, single-handed, sought to cope 
with the whole force of the intrenched enemy. 

The dejection which followed this abortive effort was akin to 
despair. The army was now fearfully reduced. It was a ques- 
tion of time when the siege must be abandoned, or when the 
garrison should be brought to the point of starvation. And so 
the weary days passed, until the success of Grant at Vicksburg 
was made known. The news was inspiration to the besiegers. 
General Gardner, ——- a the beleaguered fortress, was 
made acquainted with it by General Banks, who urged upon 
him that further resistance would be worse than useless. A 
conference followed, and on the 8th of July, 1863, Port Hud- 
son was surrendered. 

The fall of Vicksburg was made the pretext by the rebel 
commander for the capitulation of the forces holding Port Hud- 
son ; but it was impossible for him to have defended the place 
much longer. Our batteries were advanced in some places very 
near to the rebel lines, and gave the besieged little rest. Their 
supplies had been entirely cut off from the time of the first in- 
vestment, and the stores that they had were insuflicient to sus- 
tain them for more than three days longer. General Gardner 
himself said, after the place was given up, that he had made up 
his mind to surrender at the expiration of three days, and that 


any serious demonstration within that time would have precipi- 
tated the event. Such a demonstration was about to take place. 
A volunteer on Geceraly had been organized, led by Colonel 


(afterwards Major-General) Henry W. Birge, and was ready to 
take the advance in another assault. Fortunately its services 
were not needed. 

After the fall of Port Hudson, the force of the enemy, under 
Taylor, that was blockading the Mississippi at Donaldsonville, 
was compelled to retire, and now followed a season of much- 
needed rest. In September, 1863, an ill-starred expedition, 
consisting of four thousand of the Nineteenth Corps, under 
General Franklin, was sent to Sabine Pass, but failed to effect 
a landing. The object of General Banks was to make a cam- 
paign in Texas, and the remainder of the Nineteenth Corps, 
together with the Thirteenth Corps, which had been added to 
General Banks’s command immediately after the fall of Port 
Hudson, was in readiness at Berwick City, to march overland 
to Texas, vid Sabine City, as soon as that place should be ours. 
General Franklin’s troops, after much suffering for want of 
proper supplies, rejoined the forces at Berwick City, and thence 
another expedition up the Teche was made, the object of which 
was never fully apparent. The two corps proceeded as far as 
Opelousas, the enemy making but little resistance, and, after 
lying there awhile, returned as far as Franklin, the principal 
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town on the Teche. There the Nineteenth Corps went into 
winter quarters, while the divisions of the Thirteenth Corps 
were scattered at various points in Louisiana and on the coast 
of Texas. 

And this brings us to the crowning disaster, and the final 
campaign of General Banks. It is not proposed, nor does it 
come within the scope of this article, to discuss the propriety 
of undertaking the fatal Red River expedition, nor to enlarge 
upon the shortcomings of the undertaker (we use the word 
advisedly). It was the fortune of the Nineteenth Corps, now 
commanded by Major-General William B. Franklin, to comprise 
a portion of the army with which it was intended to capture 
Shreveport, a place of some importance on the Red River, 
at which in the spring of 1865, had the trans-Mississippi rebels 
still continued their resistance, it might have been worth while 
to strike, but which, every thing considered, in the spring of 
1864 was literally not worth to the United States Government 
the powder that might have been ee in blowing it up, 
if we had ever reached there. With the Thirteenth and Nine- 
teenth Corps, and a division of cavalry which had been organ- 
ized during the winter, General Franklin started up the Teche 
country again in March, 1864, and on the 16th of that month 
reached Alexandria, whither the gunboats of Admiral Porter’s 
fleet, and detachments of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Army 
Corps, under Brigadier-General Andrew J. Smith, advancing 
from Semmesport, had forced their way. 

From Alexandria the united armies, under command of Gen- 
eral Banks, marched on their first-of-April errand, and on the 8th 
of that month there was a dénowement. The enemy, who had 
retired so frequently during the march before the cavalry ad- 


vance of our army that the latter had come to regard him with 
contempt, drew up in force at Mansfield, in front of the sing!e 
road by which the federal army must débouche from the dense 
pine forest through which it had for days been groping. The 
splendid army of General Banks, thirty-five thousand strong, 
newly armed and equipped for the campaign, was marchin 

on as to a certain victory. Great intervals had been allowe 


to intervene between the several corps, and the result was that 
each arrived upon the field in time to fight its separate battle 
against the combined forces of the enemy. The result was— 
what might have been expected. The cavalry was forced back, 
in confusion, on the Thirteenth Corps, abandoning its artillery, 
which could not be removed because its baggage-wagons filled 
the road. The Thirteenth Corps in its turn was routed. The 


Nineteenth Corps had gone into camp at a point eight miles to 
the rear of the place where the Thirteenth Corps made its battle. 
In the afternoon, Brigadier-General (now Major-General) W. H. 
Emory, whonow commanded thecorps—General Franklin having 
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been called by General Banks to his assistance, and madesecond in 
command of the whole army—received orders to march his troops 
to the front with the least possible delay. With the utmost 
promptness the order was obeyed. The corps was hastened 
forward, most of the way on the run, while past it to the rear 
were flying through the woods the routed remnants of the divi- 
sions that had been in the advance. Teamsters on mules, whose 
traces they had cut—cavalrymen spurring their jaded horses— 
infantrymen flying as fast as their demoralized legs could carry 
them—and the wounded of all arms (if they had any arms at 
all) hobbling to the rear with what haste they might, all flew 
backward with the now lengthening shadows of the tall pines, 
as the Nineteenth Corps, unmindful of every sickening sight 
and disheartening sound, rushed to its post of duty. The 
line of battle was barely formed at Sabine Cross-roads, when 
the enemy was upon them, this time to receive a severe check. 
Till night put an end to the contest, this single corps held the 
whole opposing force at bay, covering the retreat and saving 
the army. 

All that night the weary soldiers were on the march, and in 
the morning General Banks had withdrawn his army to Pleas- 
ant Hill, where the detachments of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Corps, under General A. J. Smith, joined him, and 
where he resolved, thus re-enforced, to endeavor to push back 
the enemy, while his wagon-trains—or what was left of them— 
were making the best of their way to Grand Ecore. Here the 
Nineteenth Corps singly held the advanced line of battle. The 
enemy, in overwhelming force, attacked and compelled it at 
first to give way; but it was promptly supported by the other 
corps, and the enemy at length was po oar with great slaugh- 
ter and the loss of many prisoners. The check was only tempo- 
rary, but it served to detain the enemy until the greatly depleted 
and partly demoralized army of General Banks could be with- 
drawn to Grand Ecore, on the Red River, where Admiral Por- 
ter’s gunboats were rendezvoused. The long and -tedious re- 
treat that followed was ably conducted by General Franklin. 
The enemy hung upon the rear and flanks, and disputed the 
crossing of Cane River, in the front; but, fighting that they 
might march, and marching only to fight, the wearied remnant 
of the expeditionary force at length reached Alexandria. There 
a month was spent in damming the Red River—an occupation 
for which the army was peculiarly in the humor at that precise 
epoch. The falling of the Red River made it impossible for 
Admiral Porter’s fleet to get over the rapids. In this dilemma 
Lientenant-Colonel (afterwards Brigadier-General) Builey, act- 
ing engineer of the Nineteenth Army Corps, proposed to build 
a series of dams across the rocks at the falls, thus raising the 
water high enough to let the gunboats pass. Under his guid- 
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ance the soldiers worked uncomplainingly until the great work 
was completed and all the gunboats were saved. Then, on the 
14th of May, the retreat was continued, the rebels still harass- 
ing our rear, until the Atchafalaya was reached, bridged, and 
crossed. From this point the forces of the Department of the 
Gulf proceeded to Morganzia. What was left of the Thirteenth 
Corps was thrown into the Nineteenth to fill up its depleted 
ranks. And General Canby superseded General Banks in his 

military command. : 

As of the Port Hudson, so of the Red River campaign, the 
actual losses will never be correctly set down; nor is any at- 
tempt made to give them in any of the official reports. The 
most inestimable of them, however, is that which was sustained 
by the diversion of so large and well-appointed a force, in an 
aimless errand to the westward of the Mississippi, at a time 
when their services might have been so exceedin : valuable in 
co-operating with the armies to the eastward. “ The disastrous 
termination of this expedition,” says General Grant in his recent 
report, “and the lateness of the season, rendered impracticable 
the carrying out of my plan of a movement in force sufficient 
to insure the capture of Mobile.” With the exception of the 
taking of Mobile, which was only deferred, and in which, 
when finally it took place, that portion of the Nineteenth Corps 
which had formerly condita the Thirteenth Corps had an 
honorable part, no further military operations of importance 
were destined to take place during the war, in the Department 
of the Gulf. 

But there was important work to be done elsewhere, and 
Grant had assumed the direction of the armies of the United 
States since the Red River campaign was undertaken. Troops 
like those which constituted the Nineteenth Corps were not to be 
left in idleness, or sent to waste their strength in delivering use- 
less blows that could not affect the main issue. As soon as the 
result of the Red River folly was known, Grant ordered General 
Canby to send the Nineteenth Corps to join the armies operating 
against Richmond. omeey its embarkation commenced in - 
July. The Third Brigade of the First Division, commanded by 
Colonel L. D. H. Currie, reached the James River in time to par- 
ticipate in the fight at Deep Bottom, in which it lost heavily, but 
covered itself with glory. The remainder of the two divisions 
which constituted the corps, commanded respectively by Briga- 
dier-Generals Dwight and Grover, continued to arrive from day 
today. The coming of this force was most timely. The advance 
of the rebel General Early toward Washington threatened the 
safety of the Capital; and had not the Sixth and Nineteenth 
Corps reached that city just when they did, it would have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. Speaking of the stout re- 
sistance which General Wallace opposed to Early at Monocacy, 
General Grant said that, “although it resulted in a defeat to our 
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arms, yet it detained the enemy, and thereby served to enable 
General Wright to reach Washington with two divisions of the 
Sixth Corps and the advance of the Nineteenth Corps, before 
him. 

The history of the campaigns which followed, in the Valley 
of the Shenandoah, is fresh in everybody’s recollection. The 
enemy retreated and then advanced again to the borders of 
Maryland, sending into that State, and into Pennsylvania, raid- 
ing parties which destroyed much property. It was at this 
period that General Phil. Sheridan was sent to take command 
of all the forces operating for the defence of Washington and 
the border. He brought with him the cavalry divisions of Gen- 
erals Torbert and Wilson, and these, with the Sixth, Eighth, 
and Nineteenth Corps, constituted the army with which he 
was to cope with Early. These forces, in the beginning of Au- 

ust, 1864, were assembled at Halltown, near Harper’s Ferry, 
7; The marching and countermarching that followed, all at 
a cavalry gait, with three-days’ pork and “hard tack” made 
to last four days, and under the relentless sun of that exceed- 
ingly hot August, caused many a poor fellow to drop by the 
roadside never to rise again. Up the Valley we followed the 
enemy, and down the Valley he followed us. We advanced 
and we skirmished, and we retreated and we skirmished, and 
finally we halted and gazed at each other like two game-chick- 
ens, each awaiting the first movement of the other that might 
ae an opportunity for striking a blow advantageously.. At 
ength the hour came: the man was there already. Sheridan, 
on the 19th of October, delivered the battle of Winchester, one 
of the most obstinately contested combats of the war. It was a 
_— victory for our arms, and splendidly achieved. With 
the characteristic modesty of genuine merit, Sheridan, in his 
report, ascribed all the credit to the officers and men under 
him. “The conduct of the officers and men,” he said, “ was 
most superb. They charged and carried every position taken 
up by the rebels, from Opequan Creek to Winchester. ‘ 
To them the country is indebted for this handsome victory.” 
We captured about twenty-five hundred prisoners, five pieces 
of artillery, nine flags, and most of the enemy’s wounded, and 
sent their army “ whirling” through Winchester. Nor did the 
victors stop to rest after the battle was over. A rapid pursuit 
brought the enemy to a stand at Fisher’s Hill, where, on the 
20th, another severe engagement ended in his flight with heavy 
loss. Sheridan pursued as far as Strasburg; then returned and 
took a position at Cedar Creek. On the 19th of November, 
Early, lasing returned heavily re-enforced, surprised our 
forces at Cedar Creek, by a sudden attack on the left flank— 
held by the Eighth Corps—in the mists of the early morning. 
Our army was at first forced back, but Sheridan, who was at . 
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Winchester when the fight began, hastened to the front, ar- 
ranged his lines, assumed the offensive, and completely over- 
whelmed the enemy, sending him flying to Lynchburg. He 
never returned. This onted the fighting in the Shenandoah 
Valley. The Sixth Corps was returned to the army of the Po- 
tomac; Grover’s Division of the Nineteenth Corps was sent to 
garrison Savannah, now fallen into the hands of Sherman; and 
the remainder of the “ Army of the Shenandoah” wintered in 
the Valley. In Grant’s lexicon, that season, however, there 
was no such word as winter-quarters. All the troops were 
constantly held in hand for active operations. Those that re- 
mained in Northern Virginia had a cold time of it. At last 
came the spring, and the final operations of the grand campaign, 
which need not here be recapitulated. June found the two 
divisions of the Nineteenth Corps which had been serving in 
Virginia, scattered over Georgia and South Carolina, and there 
gradually they were mustered out of service. 

Within the limits of this sketch it has been impossible to 
do more than barely glance at the history of the Nineteenth 
Army Corps. Volumes might be filled in recording the acts 
of heroism performed beneath its banner. The men that com- 
posed it are now scattered, never again to come together; but 
wherever their lot hereafter may be cast, they will ever proud- 
ly remember that, in the war for the suppression of the great 
rebellion, they served with the Nineteenth Army Corps. 


THE SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION DISCUSSED AND COMPARED. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. P. J. PIRON, CAPITAINE DU GENIE, BELGIAN 
SERVICE. 


III. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SYSTEMS. 


Tue early engireers had laid it down as an absolute rule, 
that the enceinte ought to defend itself. With this object they 
sought, in a combination of lines, a tracé which would satisty 
this rule, and adopted in an invariable manner the bastioned 
system. But dogmatism did not stop here. Upon futile pre- 
text all low defences were suppressed, and only high defences 
were admitted into constructions of fortification—in other 
words, fires proceeding from the ramparts. Thus, not only had 
the enceinte to defend itself, but the tires proceeding from the 
parapets of the flanks must, unaided, accomplish this object. 

Observe the result: it was that, the trace being invariable 
while the relief must be modified in relation to the ground, the 
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flanks could not see the bottom of the ditches to an extent suf- 
ficient to destroy the dead spaces. 

That the bastioned track chal accomplish its object, it is ne- 
cessary that the lines of defence, the faces and the curtain, should 
have a relation to each other which should vary with the side 
and the angle of the fortified polygon. Hence, though the tracé 

resents in horizontal projection a reciprocal flanking, it general- 
y happens that this flan ing is illusory whenever the construc- 
tion is upon other than horizontal ground. For then the flanks 
have diferent levels, and the bastioned tracé becomes defective. 

But what is remarkable is, that the length (and consequently 
the power) of the flanks varies with the disposition of the tracé, 
according as the diminished angle is greater or less; as also 
when the side of the polygon or the lines of defence change in 
length. So that the flank, which should be susceptible of per- 
fect freedom of arrangement, is subordinate to all the other 
eer of the tracé, and, in the bastioned system, the flanking is 

imited and insusceptible of angmentation without injury to the 
other parts of a front which, for particular reasons of defence, it 
may be desirable to re-enforce. For example, the length of the 
flanks cannot be increased without diminishing that of the faces, 
nor without strangling the bastions. 

At the present day it is asked how our predecessors could per- 
sist so long in their preference for the bastioned system, when 
this combination ties the hands of the engineer, and obliges him 
to sacrifice the flanking to the other parts of the enceinte. The 
cause of this anomaly is found in the small importance attached 
to the close defence ; and also to the spirit of the time, which pre- 
ferred to follow erroneous but traditional rules to seeking pro- 
gress in new ideas. 

Coehorn, however, introduced great ameliorations into the 
bastioned system. He not only modified the tracé, but he = 
multiplied the number of flanks ; he comprehended all the im- 
portance of the close defence, and assured the success of it by 
grazing fires concealed from view from the exterior, and by 
numerous and easy communications. We should also cite the 
fronts of Bousmard, of Chasse-Loup, and Fallot, as types happily 
combined to correct the defects of the bastioned system. But, 
in indicating them, we ought not to overlook that the remark- 
able projects of these able engineers attain their object (which is 
to prolong the close defence) only in developing and complicat- 
ing the exterior works to such a degree as to render the appli- 
cation extremely costly. Besides, the inspection of these fronts 
shows that their authors have lost sight of the fact that sim- 
plicity is one of the fundamental conditions of fortifications. 

Under this point of view, Daniel Speckle, Rimpler, and 
Landsberg, early German engineers, had produced excellent 
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projects, in which the close defence is judiciously organized, 
without exaggerating the development of the works. 

It was Montalembert who, in our opinion, had the most 
happy ideas upon fortification. The works of this engineer dis- 
play, it is true, an extraordinary abuse of casemates in the 
elevated defences ; but his propositions merit all attention from 
professional men for the simplicity of the defensive combina- 
tions found in them, and for the independence which the flank- 
a one in the polygonal system and in the system “ te- 
naillé, 

These two last systems were vehemently attacked by the 
partisans of the bastioned system, and, even in our days, there 
are not wanting those who, otherwise of fair and sound mind, 
profess for the works of Montalembert a kind of disdain which 
partakes of prejudice. 

Far from us the thought of approving, as they are, the pro- 
jects of Montalembert. But we find abundance of reason for 
acknowledging that, notwithstanding their exaggeration, these 
projects contain the future of fortification. If, instead of tradu- 
cing, engineers had devoted themselves to comprehending them 
and applying to them the changes necessitated by the progress 
of artillery, we should have long since ceased to consider the 
bastioned system as the symbol of perfection. For it can no 
longer be called in question that the bastioned tracé has served 
as a transition from the castles of the Middle Ages to the 
modern fortification. 

When cannon were first used in the defence of places, armies 
were badly organized, without instruction, and without disci- 
pline. The guns, badly served, rendered little service when 
placed in casemates exposed to the shot of the besiegers, and 
which smoke and splinters render untenable. Therefore it is 
remarked that the bastioned system appears to be incompatible 
with casemated batteries, and that the perfection of this system 
admits no other vault than that of the postern in the middle of 
the curtain. 

It is a singular contradiction that the bastioned system was 
constructed with the view of defence by musketry, and, in re- 
ality, it was defended by artillery. But the pieces placed upon 
the ramparts, without shelter, are soon dismounted by ricochet 
fire. The artillerists and the troops of the defences, exposed to 
curved fire, are every day decimated. Then, when the attack 
draws close, the elevated defences being ruined or insufficient, 
the absence of casemate fires to protect the ditches and defend 
the breaches, permits the besieger to terminate the siege at the 
moment when the earnest struggle ought to commence. 

Such are the consequences which result from the erroneous 
prescriptions which were dogmatically adopted in the bastioned 
system. 
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After armies became better organized, the tactics of the de- 
fence might have been ameliorated. But nothing of the kind 
was done, because, in those days,* high positions: were usually 
conferred upon favored individuals, who were more commonly 
mere soldiers, or men of tried bravery, than engineers or pro- 
found thinkers. 

Vauban was an exception; for he was as good an engineer 
as he was a thorough soldier and an accomplished nobleman. 
He did much to reorganize. the war of sieges; but he should 
have been his own successor, in order to perfect the defence. 
After him the bastioned system only degenerated. . 

Thus, as all things happen in due time, the projects of Mon- 
talembert, followed by the systems of Carnot, opened a new 
door to progress. The works of these two eminent men resume 
all the ameliorations proposed by Coehorn and the German en- 
gineers. They are in their “ensemble” the synthesis of the 
changes introduced, outside of the bastioned system in fortifica- 
tion, since the time of Albert Durer; they open to the art new 
horizons which the future will make fruitful. Men without 
prejudices, with whom the spirit of system does not condemn 
in advance a new idea because it is new, cannot suppress a sen- 
timent of admiration in studying the works of the two engi- 
neers which we have just cited. New ideas abound in them; 
but originality is not the only impress found stamped upon 
them. 

The combinations are largely conceived, independent of every 
absolute systematic rule; and it is recognized at once that the 
dispositions which they present can vary according to the needs 
of the defence or of the site, and receive changes demanded by 
progress, while losing nothing of their fundamental properties. 

Let the bastioned system, transformed by the successors of 
Vauban, be compared to the systems presented by Montalem- 
bert and by Carnot, and it will be seen that the first is ex- 
hausted, and that it would be vain to torture it to give inde- 
pendence to its flanks. 

Bousmard and Chasse-Loup have, it is true, created remarka- 
ble bastioned systems; but it will be confessed that the ad- 
vanced demi-lunes, the improved covered ways, the “ reduits,” 
and the casemated fires are entirely foreign to the bastioned 
tracé, and might be applied to any enceinte. For these fine 
fronts derive their defensive value from the combination of the 
external works, and in no degree from the disposition of the 
main work, the flanks of which, too small, are subordinate to 
the side of the polygon, and to the amplitude of the diminished 
angle. 


* Verbally: “dans les derniers siécles.” We feel some doubt whether the author 
should have limited his period of time to “those days.” —T7r. 
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In the works of Montalembert and of Carnot, the polygonal 
system and the system “tenaillé” display all their fecundity. 
All is simple in them, all is general, and the flanking which is 
obtained acquires all the power and energy which the needs of 
the defence can exact; for the length of the different lines can 
vary without injury to the “ensemble.” 

To perfect these works, and to put them in proper relations 
to modern tactics, it is not necessary to complicate them; rather 
to simplify them in suppressing the casemates exposed to exter- 
nal view, than to cover the flanking batteries, and to break or 
traverse the lines exposed to ricochet. 

But nothing hinders augmenting the defensive value of the 
fronts in question, by means analogous to those which have 
been proposed for the bastioned system, such as the external 
works which are admired in the projects of Bousmard, of 
Chasse-Loup, and of Fallot. 

It is wal known that the bastioned system, called “ the mod- 
ern,” was created in view of being able to defend the enceinte 
by musketry fire. From it has been excluded every kind of 
casemate which would have served to shelter artillery, serving 
to afford an energetic defence to the ditch in the close attack. 

The forts of Bousmard, of Chasse-Loup, and of Fallot have 
remedied this grave inconvenience of the bastioned system ; 
but the capital defect of the system exists nevertheless. 

The flanks of the bastioned system are too sinall, and the two 
pieces in casemate which each tenaillé flank can hold, will be 
all the low defence which the enemy will have to contend with 
in passing the ditch. The counter-batteries of the besieger will 
have no great trouble in destroying them, and the siege will be 
thereby little prolonged. Besides, the position of the casemates 
in the curtain-angle is too unfavorable to the evacuation of 
smoke to allow much expectation of the efficacy of so inade- 
quate a flanking. 

It is no cause of astonishment that it is difficult to introduce 
into the bastioned system the ameliorations necessitated by the 
pores of the attack. It is necessary, in our days, that the 

ank fire should have a great power; it is necessary that the 
low flanking batteries should be so constituted as to compel the 
besieger to consume in their destruction a time so long and a 
material so considerable as to cause him to renounce a direct 
attack, and oblige him tv consume a longer time in adopting a 
less costly proceeding. 

In the polygonal system, the low flanking batteries can have, 
instead ane pieces of artillery, ten, fifteen, or twenty on each 
flank. Now, if these pieces are properly sheltered, it is evi- 
dent that the enemy will prefer to attack the caponniere at its 
salient, which will thus become the theatre of the contest. 

But the defence of the caponniere should be prepared so as to 
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prolong the resistance as long as it may be necessary. For this 

object resort is had to flanking fires, to subterranean warfare, 
to offensive returns, and all the artifices which the art and con- 
ditions of economy permit to bring into play. 

This formidable flanking fire, which ought to prolong the 
close defence, could not be obtained in the bastioned system, on 
account of the inadequate length of the flanks. In vain to 
curve the flanks, as in the front of Bousmard, in order to length- 
en them; in vain to put battery over battery in several stages, 
as did Pagun, or multiply them, as is seen in the projects of 
Coehorn: all the high batteries of the flanks will be destroyed 
before they can come into play for the defence of the ditches ; 
and it is only the low batteries which can be relied on for the 
close defence. 

We remark also that the bastioned tracé, on account of the 
weakness of its flank fires, requires high scarp-walls for its en- 
ceinte. In fact, without this passive defence, the attack by as- 
sault would be possible in spite of the musketry fire or the few 
cannon shot which the flanks of the front called “modern” 
can furnish. But if the enceinte was flanked by a numerous 
artillery grazing the ditches, a half-revetment or earthen scarp 
might suffice. 

he antagonists of the polygonal system, and of the system 
“ tenaillé,” have wrongfully compared them to the bastioned 
system, in granting to that all the perfections unjustly attrib- 
uted to it. Thus, it has been supposed, gratuitously, that the 
bastioned tracé is general, while the increased range of modern 
fire-arms, in lengthening the lines of defence, breaks the harmony 
of the classic tracé. It has been pretended that the system is free 
from dead-angles, and that the defence of the ditch is assured by 
the fire of the flanks, without having recourse to low defences: 
but experience and calculation show how erroneous is such an 
assertion ; for the least irregularity of site, the least variation in 
the length of the curtain or in the relief of the flanks, are causes 
sufficient to render illusory all the properties of the bastioned 
system. 
. It is a remarkable fact that the early German engineers de- 
voted much attention to the bastioned system. Numerous 
writings and projects prove that this system was earnestly stud- 
ied in Germany, and that, if it has not implanted and enroot- 
ed itself there, as in France, it is because the Germans. studied 
at the same time all the other systems, and were neither exclu- 
sive nor dogmatic like the French. 

The bastioned tracé has had its reason for being, but its time 
is passed. As soon as it was recognized that the power of the 
flanks and the preservation of the low defences are the indis- 
pensable conditions of fortification, the impotence of the bas- 
tioned system was undeniably established, because it was not 
Vou. V.—8 
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conceived to satisfy these conditions, and it would be in vain to 
attempt to transform it so as to put it on a level with the prog- 
ress of the art. It is necessity, then, which impelled military 
engineers to abandon the bastioned system, to seek progress in 
the other systems. 

If the productions of the innovators were imperfect, they 
possess, at least, three essential and fundamental qualities, viz. : 
1. The generality of the tracé. 

2. Simplicity of the combinations. 
3. The independence of the flanking arrangements. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT CAPTAINS, 
II. 


THE CONSTABLE BOURBON. 


Cuar.zs of Montpensier, duke of Bourbon, son of Gilbert of 
Bourbon and Clara, daughter of Gonzago, marquis of Mantna, 
was born in 1489. As a statesman and a warrior, he eclipsed 
all the princesof France of his time, and the simplicity and gen- 
tleness of his manners, combined with an extremely handsome 
person, made him the idol of his soldiery. His first appearance * 
in the field already gave promise of the future hero; on every 
occasion he was in the battle’s front, and to his gallantry was 
ascribed the victory of Aguadelle. Such brilliant merit and 
bravery were not acceptable to the reigning king, who wished 
to bring mure prominently before the world his nephew, Gaston 
de Foix; so Bourbon was for a time kept in the background. 
Bourbon reappeared with increasing lustre after the death of 
De Foix. It was on the 25th of January, 1515, that the famous 
Francis the First, then in the twenty-first year of his age, as- 
cended the throne of France. The young monarch showered 
honors among the great with a profuse liberality, and among 
others who were recipients of his generosity was the subject of 
this sketch. On Charles of Bourbon he bestowed the sword of 
Constable of France, the highest distinction which could be 
conferred on a subject. This gave Bourbon a rank second only 
to that of the King; but though a prince of the blood, and 
closely allied to the royal family, he was without fortune, till 
he married Suzanne, daughter of. the widowed Duchess of 
Bourbon, the wealthiest heiress in France. 

Francis I, inherited well-grounded claims to the duchy of 
Milan, over which the house of Sforza then held sway; and it 
was easy to foresee that a chivalric young king would soon de- 
mand his heritage. A formidable army was speedily assembled 
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for the invasion of Italy, and divided, according to the fashion of 
that time, into three distinct bodies—vanguard, main column, 
and rearguard. The Constable of Bourbon by right of his office 
commanded the first; the King, accompanied by the Dukes of 
Lorraine and Vendéme, Count St. Paul, Marshal Lautric, the 
fiery Chabannes, the gallant knight Bayard, together with many 
other brave spirits, led on the second; while the Duke of Alen- 
con was at the head of thethird. The King remained at Lyons 
till Bourbon with his command should open the passage across 
the Alps. The only two roads which lead over these moun- 
tains from Dauphine, meet in the passes of Susa, which an army 
ot Swiss mercenaries, in the service of the Italians, had already 
occupied. To force a passage was found impossible, and, amid 
the vain regrets expressed, a Piedmontese peasant offered to 
lead the army by a secret path across the mountain. Peter 
Navarro, the most eminent engineer of that era, was sent to 
inspect the road, reporting it difficult but practicable. This 
wasenough for the young leader. Leaving a few troops to 
amuse the Swiss, Bourbon instantly set the army in motion, 
fording the Durance, and proceeding by Guillestro toward the ! 
passes of the Alps. Nearly three thousand peasants were in 
the advance, filling up chasms with trees, bridging over deep 
ravines, and removing huge rocks from the path, rendered slip- 
pery by snow and ice, and often winding along the edges of 
fearful precipices, where a single false step was certain death. 
Many a gallant soldier was dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 
But no dangers or difficulties could check the ardor of troops 
led on by such a spirit; all ranks were animated by the same 
zeal, and after eight days of herculean labor and severe hard- 
ship, the French troops descended into the plains of Italy. 

The Swiss, finding their position turned, hastened to the de- 
fence of Milan, but learning that Leo X. had entered into nego- 
tiations with the French, they offered to give up Milan on 
receiving a large sum of money for themselves, and the promise 
of an annuity of sixty thousand crowns for the Duke whom they 
were betraying. Francis assented to the proposal, the treaty was 
ratified, and Marshal Lautric was dispatched with the treasure to 
the Swiss head-quarters. The mountaineers attempted to seize 
the money by force, but, failing in this piece of treachery, pro- 
ceeded to attack the French army encamped at Marignano. On 
September 13, 1515, the Swiss forces, numbering twenty-five 
yhousand, accompanied by a small body of Italian cavalry, 
advanced from Milan against the unprepared French. The 
Swiss were armed with lances eighteen feet long, others with | 
halberts or two-edged swords, with a few fire-arms. In artil- 
lery they were greatly inferior to the French. The Constable 
of Bourbon was the first to discover the advancing foe, and to 
acquaint the King with the unlooked-for attacks The French 
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army was as rapidly as possible placed in line of battle. The 
German infantry were in the advance to protect the artillery ; 
the Gascons, under Navarro, formed the second line; the 
famous Black Bands, under the King himself, were the reserve ; 
and the cavalry, commanded by the Constable, guarded the 


flanks. 
“ The trumpets sounded, and the field began.” 

The “ great combat,” as it has been called, raged furiously all 
the day, and was only arrested by the darkness of night. In 
vain Bourbon endeavored to break the Swiss, by rushing head- 
long with his heavy cavalry against their lines wherever the ser- 
ried mass of spears offered-an opening for attack. At daylight 
the combat was renewed by the closely-formed Swiss phalanx. 
On the second day fortune favored the French. The Constable, 
with his heavy cavalry, burst upon them with his battle-cry of 
“St. Denis for France.’ No —— was given to the enemy, who 
began to waver, and were at last driven from the field with a 
loss of ten thousand men. The French lost about half that 
number, but among them were many gallant soldiers. Bourbon, 
the hero of the day, saw his only brother killed by his side; the 
gallant Melincourt was slain ; and the Duke of Longueville lost a 
brother. The victory of Marignano opened the gates of Milan. 
Maximilian Sforza, who was among tle prisoners, abdicated his 
duchy in favor of Francis, and accepted an annuity of thirty 
thousand crowns. In less than six weeks the conquest of the 
eountry was completed. The Pope was among the first to submit, 
and Francis, having had an interview with him, returned to 
France, leaving the Constable viceroy of Milan. He exhibited as 
much ability in governing the provinces intrusted to his charge as 
he had displayed bravery in aiding to conquer them. The Emper- 
or invaded Italy with an army nearly forty thousand strong, but 
Bourbon, who had not above one-fourth that number, avoided a 
general engagement, and contented himself with detending the 
most tenable posts, harassing the enemy with feints and skir- 
mishes, exciting dissension between the Swiss and German troops 
of the enemy, until at last the Emperor abandoned the campaign 
without having made the slightest impression on the Lord Con- 
stable’s provinces. 

This was the highest period of the Bourbon’s career. He was 
beloved by the Italian people, while his gallantry at Marignano, 
of which he was the recognized hero, combined with his skill in 
foiling the Emperor Maximilian, had made his name famous i#it 
France and throughout Europe. At the expiration of two years 
he was recalled to France: which of the only two reasons 
assigned for his being recalled from the government of Milan 
—the king’s jealousy of his growing fame, or the Duchess 
d’ Angouléme’s desire to have the object of her affections near her 
—being the reff cause, is unknown. 
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Charlotte of Savoy, mother of Francis I., and generally known 
as the Duchess d’Angouléme, whose character for gallantry ’ 
was notorious, a woman of forty, and still distinguished for per- 
sonal beauty, had become enamored of Bourbon, and did not 
hesitate to make direct advances to him. She suffered the morti- 
fication of finding herself slighted and ridiculed, and from that 
moment the clouds began to gather round our hero’s path. She 
first caused him to be Sepeitedl of his official income, amounting 
to seventy-six thousand livres. His three children, weakly from 
their birth, died in infancy, and in April, 1521, his wite followed 
them to theitearly grave. Her unfortunate attachment for the 
man she had so long loved was rekindled by this circumstance, 
and the Duchess, hoping now to win him, made an offer of her 
hand ; but the domineering Duchess, who ruled France, expe- 
rienced the humiliation of being rejected and scorned by the 
subject she had persecuted. ‘‘ A woman scorned is pitiless.as 
fate :” she now became the Constable’s irreconcilable enemy, 
_ and her hate knew no bounds. 

Charles V. of Spain, Henry of England, and the Italian 
States formed an alliance, and war was declared against France, 
which was threatened on all its frontiers. Francis took the 
field, and, expecting to encounter the Emperor in Flanders, 
directed his march to that quarter. Near Valenciennes he 
defeated an army commanded by the Count of Nassau. Bourbon 
recommended an energetic pursuit, but his advice was not fol- 
lowed. The vindictive spirit of the Duchess followed him; the 
command of the vanguard, then a post of honor, which belong- 
ed to the Constable by right of his high office, was taken from 
him, and given to the Duke of Alengon. Bourbon returned to 
Paris, and was heard to repeat the well-known reply made to 
a king, who asked one of his subjects if any thing could make 
him untrue to his allegiance: “ Not the offer of three kingdoms 
like your own, but one single insult.” The Constable was soon 
to suffer a grievous wrong as well as an insult. Though the 
Duchess Suzanne had, by her will, bequeathed her property to 
her husband, who was, as next of kin, her natural heir, the king’s 
mother, aided by the skill of her tool, Antoine Duprat, President 
of the Parliament of Paris, and the personal enemy of Bourbon, 
laid claim to all the property, and instituted legal proceedings 
for its recovery. Francis, whether from habitual submission to 
his mother’s wishes, or from his dislike of the Constable, whose 
high and lofty bearing annoyed him, if indeed he did not ac- 
tually join the confederacy, did nothing to protect the — 
soldier. The infamous Duprat was but too successful. He ob- 
tained a decree of parliament, placing all the disputed property 
under sequestration till the cause should be decided. Deacken, 
es stripped of his official income, and now robbed of 

is property, was at once deprived of all revenue. It was easy 
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to see how such treatment would affect one whose liberality 
was boundless, whose style of living was hardly inferior to that 
of the king himself, a man of pride and power, “ whose heart 
could break, but could not bend.” 

The crowned heads of Europe had watched this curious law- 
suit with interest, and one of the nuinber at once entered into 
negotiations with the injured and irritated nobleman. —— 
is known with certainty in regard to the inducements whic 
Charles V. offered to the Constable, but we do know that they 
were of such a nature as determined him to leave his native 
land and enter the Spanish service. In some respects his case 
is similar to that of the great Condé. That prince fled from 
the persecutions of Cardinal Mazarin, and joined the Spaniards 
against his own countrymen:; but he was afterward taken into 
favor, and rose to the highest dignities of the state.- Bourbon fled 
from the persecutions of the Duchess d’Angouléme and her 
creature Duprat, and also joined the Spaniards. Like the 
former, he took up arms against his king, but it is not clear 
that his crime was any greater. That he would have acted a 
nobler part had he not taken up arms against France, we can- 
not but admit. 

Bourbon escaped from France, and proceeded to Italy. The 
Emperor _ him his choice to come to Spain or remain in 
Italy, with the title of lieutenant-general of the country. He 
chose the latter. Events soon proved how much Francis had 
lost. Admiral Bonnivet was in command of the French army 
of Italy, and, having been strongly re-enforced, had obtained 
some considerable advantages, but the arrival of our hero at 
once turned the tide. Near Romagnano he was attacked, when 
falling across the Sosia, and completely routed by the Constable. 
Being wounded, he desired the Chevalier Bayard, whom he had 
offended, to save the wreck of the army. “It is rather late 
now,” said the soldier sans peur et sans reproche, “ but we must 
still do our best.” In his heroic efforts to restore the fortunes 
of the day, a shot, which he felt to be mortal, struck him to the 
ground. He was carried out of the throng, and placed under a 
tree, against which he leaned, holding the hilt of his sword 
before him like a cross, calmly awaiting his end. The Constable 
soon after approached him, expressing great sympathy for 
his old friend and companion in arms. “It is not I who am to 
be pitied,” said Bayard, “for I die fighting for my king and 
country ; but you, who are fighting against them.” 

The French having been expelled from Italy, the imperial 
army invaded Provence, and captured Aix and several other 
places, and then laid siege to Marseilles. It was, however, 
abandoned on the approach of a large French army, and a re- 
treat ordered by Pescara, the Spanish commander. Francis 
followed him, and crossed the Alps with the determination of 
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regaining his Italian provinces. Milan was soon captured and 
Pavia invested. It was in this condition of things that Bourbon 
exhibited his genius and energy. Without means, with nothing 
but his name to aid him, he resolved to raise an army. Dis- 
guised as a peasant, he proceeded to Turin, passing through the 
enemy’s posts, and, having obtained in money and jewels as- 
sistance from the Duke of Savoy, he hastened to Germany. 
Aided by the Archduke of Austria, he immediately raised an 
army of twelve thousand veteran troops, with whom he re- 
crossed the Alps and joined the Imperialists, while the French 
were still besieging Pavia. At an early hour on the morning 
of February 25, 1525, the Imperial army, formed in six di- 
visions, advanced against the French. The combat was carried 
on with great obstinacy. At one time Francis drove the Span- 
iards before him in great confusion: they, however, rallied, and, 
being supported by other troops, held their ground. The Con- 
stable and Fronsperger having, on another portion of the battle- 
field vanquished the Black Bands and Swiss mercenaries, now 
hastened to the aid of those contending with the King. Not 
till Alengon fled from the field, till Bonnivet and Chabannes 
were killed, and his whole army in confusion and retreat, would 
Francis yield. As at Marignano, Bourbon was the hero of the 
day. This victory and the captivity of the French King ren- 
dered Charles V. so powerful that the Italians now dreaded 
_him, as much as they had before dreaded Francis. A league, 
which was termed the holy one, from the Pope’s being at the 
head of it, was formed against him, and as soon as he obtained 
his release, was joined by the French King. To meet the 
emergency, Bourbon was sent to Italy with a promise of the 
Duchy of Milan if he would reduce the citadel, then defended 
by Sforza. This he soon accomplished. As his army was now 
much reduced, he applied to his old confederate Fronsperger to 
raise a body of German troops to enable him to resume active 
operations. His old companion consented, and soon raised a 
considerable corps—not less than twenty thousand men—by 
his promise that they should be employed on lucrative service. 

Bourbon began his first campaign on February 27, 1527. He 
first threatened Florence, then Bologna; passed the snow-cov- 
ered Apennines, suffering great hardships, and exposed to con- 
stant danger from the mutinous disposition of the famishing 
and unpaid troops, who were for the most part adventurers 
acknowledging no law but the sword, men with no home but 
the camp, who had rallied under the Bourbon’s banner allured 
by the prospect of booty and the fame of their leader. Follow- 
ing at a respectful distance came the army of the League, 
even when the Lord Constable’s march on Rome could no 
longer be doubted. In the seven-hilled city itself, Pope Clement 
VIL. collected several thousand men, whom he placed under the 
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command of Renzo de Ceri, for the defence of Rome. On the 
evening of May 5th, Bourbon reached the suburbs of the city, 
his followers singing a Spanish song made in his honor: 


“ Calla, calla, Julio Cesar, Hannibal y Scipion, 
Viva la fama de Bourbon!” 


He wished to attack at once; but as all his officers were 
anxious for delay, Bourbon yielded, deferring the attack until 
the following morning. At dawn the Imperial army was drawn 
up in order of battle, their gallant leader wearing over his ar- 
mor a white-and-silver overcoat, “to be alike conspicuous,” 
as he said, “to friends and foes.” About eight o’clock the 
leading columns of the assailants made a charge against the 
works of the Vatican suburb. A footing was gained on the 
ramparts and two standards planted on the walls; but the de- 
fenders rallied, captured the flags, and drove back the assaultin 
forces. A second attack was led by the Constable himself. 
While in the act of stepping on a scaling ladder, he was struck 
to the ground by a musket-ball, that passed entirely through 
his body. He felt that the wound was mortal, and said to 
those who were at his side: “ Throw a cloak over me, conceal 
my death, and victory is certain.” With these words the gal- 
lant soldier breathed his last. The shot that terminated his 
career probably prevented the rise of a great empire ; it cer- 
tainly laid 4ow one of the greatest captains of the sixteenth 
century. If we can erase the dark stain of having carried arms 
against his country—a deed which even his great wrongs and 
persecutions cannot justify—we are safe in asserting that, for 
generosity, courage, genius, and energy, few military leaders 
can claim precedence over the hero of Aguadelle, Marignano, 
and Pavia—the unfortunate Charles of Bourbon. His body 
was taken to Gaeta, where a fine monument was erected to his 
memory ; while the French Parliament ordered the threshold of 
his hotel at Paris to be painted yellow, to make known to pos- 
terity that Bourbon had died bearing arms against his native 
land. 
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MARTIAL AND MILITARY LAW. 


Tuer advance and development that have taken place in the 
science and art of war during the late rebellion, are in no de- 
partment more manifest, or more inviting to careful research 
and study, than in the department pertaining to martial and 
military law. It is to portray in some degree the present as- 
pect of this branch of the science that these paragraphs are 
written. To glance over the field occupied during the late war 
by our military-legal authorities, and to attempt to discover 
what points so occupied were well taken and may be held, and 
what ones are untenable, is certainly an interesting study to 
persons of military education or tastes. If we are to have a code 
of martial and military jurisprudence, nothing should be incor- 

orated into it, as a law, that is not found to be a sound and 
judicious “ rule of action,” properly adopted and well founded. 

A point prominently discussed during the late war is one in- 
volving the fundamental character and the jurisdiction of mar- 
tial law. _The dogma that “ martial law is no law at all” has 
been earnestly supported, and by high authorities. But the 
question is now doubtless settled against this theory, and in fa- 
vor of the more liberal as well as safer doctrine of modern 
times, that martial law zs law, and is, equally with commercial, 
admiralty, or criminal law, a portion of the great body of public 
law. The experience of the past four years demonstrates not 
only this truth, but also the danger that lurks in support of the 
contrary doctrine. 

The earliest announcement of the doctrine that martial law 
is not law, but only something indulged in its stead, appears to 
have been made by Sir Matthew Hale, in his “ History of the 
Common Law.” This idea is quoted approvingly by Black- 
stone in his Commentaries ; and upon these dicta many later 
authorities have been apparently satisfied to rest. Wellington, 
one of the greatest generals of modern times, boldly put forth 
the proposition in the English Parliament; and Lieutenayt- 
General Scott has sustained it, even so lately as since the out- 
break of the rebellion, in his “Autobiography.” But it must 
not be forgotten that Hale and Blackstone wrote as the especial 
champions of the common law, and with a bias against other 
systems. The common law is now so firmly established, that its 
supporters need not fear the “encroachments of military des- 

otism,” as the principles of martial law are sometimes pleas- 
antly described by its enemies. And we find that the later 
English authorites, in a long series of decisions, have held mili- 
tary and naval officers responsible for unauthorized acts vom- 
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mitted against soldiers and sailors, as well as citizens; thus 
affording a common-law recognition of the fact that law gov- 
erns the army and navy, and not lawlessness. 

Tt was doubtless natural that the Duke of Wellington, anxious 
to shield himself and other generals from responsibility, should 
hold martial law to be only “the will of the commanding 
general ;” a doctrine which, if admitted, does in truth make the 
commanding general an irresponsible despot. That Lieu- 
tenant-General Scott, who was bred a lawyer as well as a 
soldier, should be induced to support this opinion, is somewhat 
strange. It is still stranger that, while stating his belief that 
the American army takes with it outside of our national domain 
“no law” (Autobiography), he should issue his well-known 
“Martial Law Order,” declaring his army subject to an 
“unwritten code,” the code of martial law. Possibly the ex- 
planation is to be found in the theory that the commanding 
general, by “declaring,” creates martial law. But did not 
such law exist before General Scott declared it in Mexico? 
And, notwithstanding his opinion to the contrary, did not his 
army take with it into Mexico that law ? 

The English decisions above referred to, as well as many 
American ones on the same subject, illustrate the truth that 
martial law, as a branch of the law of nations, is prescribed and 
put in force by the will, not of the commanding general, but 
of his sovereign, and that both general and troops will be held 
to a strict responsibility for its due support without abuse. 

A later denunciation of martial law comes from the Hon. 
Edward Bates; late Attorney-General of the United States. 
This distinguished gentleman, addressing his fellow-citizens of 
Missouri, as “ an elder soldier, not a better,” demands a “ legal 
description of martial law,” as proof that it 7s law, and urges 
that, because it is neither naval law, military law, revenue law, 
land law, or judiciary law, it is no law at all!—an objection ap- 
seer with equal force to commercial, admiralty, or any other 

ranch of law. Divested of unnecessary verbiage, and of refer- 
ences to local political affairs, the letters of the late Attorney- 
General appear to be based upon the dogma set forth by Hale 
amd Blackstone. It is noticeable, however, that Mr. Bates 
draws a careful distinction between martial and military law, 
cautioning his readers against confounding the two, as has 
often been done; and that he supports and defends military 
law, defining it as relating “to the army, and its control and 
management.” But a careful examination of the writings of 
Hale and Blackstone will show that they define martial law in 
closely similar terms. The truth is that.the late Attorney- 
General has fallen into precisely the error against which his 
readers are cautioned. The “ martial law” against which Hale 
and Blackstone tilted was the same system nowcalled “ military 


‘ 
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law.” Then, it was denounced because arbitrary and not well 
defined ; now, it is defended, even by Mr. Bates, because codi- 
fied and regulated. A former Attorney-General, Mr. Cushing, 
illustrated this confusion of terms, in an official opinion promul- 

ated in 1857, styling Blackstone’s language “a mere composite 
Chander.” 

The only standard writer upon military law who openly 
concurs in this theory of martial law, so far as at present re- 
membered, is O’Brien, in his work on “ Courts-Martial ” (p._26). 
This writer carries the dogma of “no law” to its legitimate 
deductions, asserting that he who “ declares martial law ” con- 
stitutes himself “ a dictator,” and “ places himself above all law.” 
Colonel Pipon, in his English “* Manual of Military Law,” gives 
a tacit assent, quoting without comment the opinion of the 
Judge-Advocate General of the British army, dated November 
25, 1859, in which the position of the Duke of Wellington is 
indorsed. Colonel Scott, in his “ Military Dictionary,” is 
similarly silent, quoting no authorities except Hale and Black- 
stone, and these without comment. Captain De Hart, however, 
in his work on “ Military Law,” while not defining martial law 
closely or correctly, yet recognizes that it is not to be con- 
founded with military law, and approximates a correct idea of 
the distinction between the two. This author, many years 
since, observed that the “martial law” of the times of the 
Tudors and Stuarts had become the modified and codified mili- 
tary law of modern times, and interpreted Blackstone’s defini- 
tion as referring not to his own times, but to the loose, irregular 
and arbitrary “ martial law,” so called, of times previous to his 
own, under cover of which the kingly prerogative was sought 
to be established (p. 13). The plausibility of this interpretation 
is manifest from the definitions of martial law given by later 
commentators than Blackstone. Stephen, in his “ Commen- 
taries,” and Bouvier, in his “Law Dictionary,” both define 
martial law in terms properly applicable to military law. The 
“New American Cyclopedia,” under the title “ Martial Law,” 
calls attention to this confusion of terms, and suggests also the 
ror oe that the title of “ court-martial,” applied to the tri- 

unal which administers military law, may have added to the 
misapprehension. The total misapplication at the present day 
of the opinions of the old writers is manifest. The martial law 
proper of to-day, that which Scott’s army carried into Mexico, 
which. Wellington administered in the Peninsula, and which 
Mr. Bates denounced in Missouri, is not that denounced by Hale 
and Blackstone, but is a different system entirely. 

But there have been many clear thinkers who have not only 
noted the distinction between military and martial law, but 
have taught that the latter term is no misnomer. 

Smith, in his old “English Republic,” says that “ martial 
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law is the law of war.” The “ New American Cyclopedia” 
approves this definition, and points to the just distinction be- 
tween martial and military law. It further states that “ re- 
motely and indirectly martial law expresses the will of the peo- 

le ;” a proposition devoid of truth, if the will of the command- 
ing general be supreme, as argued by O’Brien. 

John Quincy Adams, in a debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, 1836, based an able argument upon the proposition that 
martial law and the “ powers incidental to war” are derived 
from and regulated by “the laws and usages of nations.” And 
again, in 1842, the same eminent statesman, in debate, laid 
down the same proposition, supporting the claim of martial law 
to precedence in time of war, as derived from “ the law of na- 
tions. 

The able and erudite Bishop, in a brief reference to martial 
law (Commentaries on Criminal Law, vol. i., § 48), quotes the 
remarks of O’Brien above referred to, and expresses doubts as 
to their correctness. He says further of martial law: “It of 
course suspends for a time the civil courts; but there seems to 
be no reason why the new summary tribunals should not con- 
sider themselves bound in their proceedings to govern them- 
selves, as far as the nature of the case will admit, by established 
principles of justice ;” and again, “ Nothing is plainer in prin- 
ciple, than that neither military nor martial law is justified in 
running riot.” 

Greenleaf, in his work on “ Evidence ” (vol. iii., § 469), illus- 
trates the distinction between martial and military law, and 
recognizes the ee we are discussing, in the following 
language: “Martial and military tribunals are both alike 
bound by the common law of the land in regard to the rules of 
evidence as well as other rules of law, so far as they are appli- 
cable to the manner of proceeding.” 

We find no judicial decisions upon the proper use of the term 
“martial law.” The English common-law authorities, as Hal- 
leck well observes (Int. Law, p. 374), “ generally confound mar- 
tial with military law.” In our own courts, though many cases 
arising in time of war have been presented for adjudication, it 
appears that they have been generally discussed in the light of 
“the laws of war.” If this and “ martial law” are convertible 
terms, we may then find in these cases judicial acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that martial law is a branch of the law 
of nations. contrary inference certainly cannot be.drawn 
from them. (See Cross v. Harrison, 16 Howard’s S. C. Rep., 
189 ; Leitensdorfer v. Webb, 20 Howard, 176; People v. Me- 
Leod, 1 Hill’s N. Y. Rep., 426.) The opinion of the late At- 
torney-General, Mr. Cushing, was, moreover, very clearly ex- 
presse’, that “ martial law is an element of the jus belli,” and 
* appertains to the law of nations.” 
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During the late war, increased attention has been paid to this 
subject ; and it is worthy of note that all American commenta- 
tors who have made a special study of martial and military 
law, agree in ascribing to the former the dignity of a branch of 
the public law. 

Benét, in his work on “ Military Law,” concurs in the opinion 
of Judge Cushing above quoted (p. — and says further, “it 
is that military oa and authority which exists in time of war, 
and is conferred by the laws of war” (p. 14). 

The learned Dr. Lieber defines martial law as “ military au- 
thority exercised in accordance with the laws and usages of 
war.” (Instructions for the Government of Armies in the 
Field, § 4.) 

Whiting says, with clearness and force: “ Martial law is the - 
law of war; it consists of a code of rules and principles regula- 
ting the rights, liabilities, and duties, the social, municipal, and 
international relations, in time of war, of all persons, whether 
neutral or belligerent” (Military Arrests, p. 10); and again, 
“the laws and regulations which govern the use of force, are 
called military and martial law, or the laws of war.” ‘When 
war exists, whatever is done in accordance with the laws of 
war, is not arbitrary, but is awful.” (Mil. Arrests, p. 31.) 

Halleck, in his “ International Law,” says, with Cushing, 
that “the declaration or exercise of martial law” is “an ele- 
ment of the jus belli” (p. 372); again, “ martial law, as regu- 
lated and limited by public law” (p. 785); and again, referring 
to “special tribunals,” instituted by a “ government of mili- 
tary occupation,” he says, “the authority of such tribunals has 
its source in the laws of war; and, in all cases not provided 
for by the laws of the conquered territory, such tribunals must 
be governed and guided by the principles of universal public 
jurisprudence ” (p. 783). 

The principle we are discussing has received judicial sanc- 
tion to this extent, that Dr. Lieber’s “ Instructions,” quoted 
from above, were authoritatively promulgated to the army, by 
the President, in orders, thus acquiring the force of law, so far 
as the army is concerned; and that they received from the 
Supreme Court of the United States acknowledgment and 
tacit sanction, in Hx parte Vallandigham, at the December 
term, 1863. 

The Judge-Advocate General of the Army, Judge Holt, has 
indeed announced his opinion that “ martial law is defined to be 
the will of the general who commands the army ;” but he at 
the same time refrains from assuming the extreme position 
frankly taken by O’Brien, and denies that it authorizes “ acts 
of excess or wanton wrong.” (Digest of Opinions, p. 75.) 

Attorney-General Speed, in his labored opinion of July, 1865, 
shows very clearly that “the laws of war, as a part of the laws 
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of nations, are in time of war the laws of the land,” and that 
“ military tribunals exist, under and according to the laws and 
usages of war, in the interest of justice and mercy.” The 
language of the Attorney-General, in reference to the “laws 
of war,” so closely describes “ martial law ” as to convince us 
that the terms are convertible, and to illustrate the principle 
we are discussing; and in a late opinion, Judge Trigg, of the 
United States District Court for Tennessee, has cited this opin- 
ion of Mr. Speed, and confirmed it in these words: “ The laws 
of war being a part of the laws of nations, and consequently 
laws of the United States, the courts of the respective States 
are as much bound to respect them as are the courts of the 
United States.” 

Enough has doubtless been adduced to sustain the propo- 
sition that the term “martial law” is no misnomer, and to 
show how unfounded is the assertion that it is “no law at 
all.” The conclusions reached by O’Brien (Courts-Martial, p. 
26), that martial law is “vague and uncertain,” that it “ exists 
only in the breast of him who proclaims and executes it,” that 
it is “despotic in its character, and tyrannical in its applica- 
tion,” are admirable only for their frankness, as inevitable de- 
ductions from the proposition that it is “the will of the com- 
manding general.” e turn with relief to the contemplation 
of a system of law martial, as based upon and regulated by 
the laws of nations, which, if not already fully codified and 
made certain, is at least capable of being made so by a care- 
ful study of its nature and essential elements, and a practical 
——. by courts and jurists of its ascertained principles. 

he next question that presents itself isin regard to the char- 
acter and fanctions of martial law. What is this law, in what 
does it consist, what office does it perform, and how may it 
properly be defined? Let us learn all we can upon these 
points from the definitions given by the authorities. Many 
of these have already been cited, and may be referred to with- 
out again quoting them in full; but there are some others of 
interest, which we will cite below. It is curious to observe 
that nearly every writer attempts a definition of the term 
“martial law,” and that very few agree, while some confess 
their inability to define it satisfactorily. It will also be noticed 
that these comments so largely involve the question of the man- 
ner in which martial law is proclaimed or put in force, as to 
render proper a consideration of that point also in the same 
connection. 

Smith, in his “ English Republic,” above quoted, says: “ Mar- 
tial law is the law of war, that depends on the just but arbitra- 
ry power and pleasure of the king.” 

eneral Scott, in his famous ‘ Order,” defines martial law to 
be an “unwritten code, as an addition to the written military 
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code,” for protection “ against injuries on the part of the army, 
contrary to the laws of war.” 

De Hart says (“ Military Law,” p.17): “Martial law is under- 
stood to be that state of things when, from the force of circum- 
stances, the military law is indiscriminately applied to all per- 
sons whatsoever.” He also quotes from Hough on “ Courts- 
Martial :” “ Martial law extends to all persons; military law to 
all military persons, but not to those in a evil capacity.” 

Benét’s definitions have been before cited; but he says also, 
that ‘‘it is difficult to give in precise terms its exact definition 
and import.” Further, quoting from the opinion of Attorney- 
General Cushing, “ the state of siege of the continental jurists 
is the proclamation of martial law of England and the United 
States; only we are without law on the subject, while in other 
countries it is regulated by known limitations.” 

In the Worth American Review for October, 1861, we find 
the following: “It is the application of military government— 
the government of foree—to persons and property within the 
scope of it, according to the laws and usages of war.” 

From Halleck’s inteanatienel Law,” the following passages 
are culled: ‘ What is called a declaration of martial law in 
one’s own country is the mere announcement of a fact; it does 
not and cannot create that fact” (p. 372). It “extends to all 
the inhabitants, whether civil or military, of the district where 
it is in force.” “The right to declare, apply, and enforce mar- 
tial law is one of the sovereign powers, and resides in the gov- 
erning authority of the state.” “It must be governed by the 
rules of general public law, as applied to a state of war” 
(p. 373). In France, “the state of siege is where the civil law 
is suspended for the time being, or at least is made subordinate 
to the military, and the place is put under martial law ” (p. 374). 

Dr. Lieber uses the following language: “ A place, district, 
or country occupied by an enemy, stands, in consequence of the 
occupation, under the martial law of the invading or occupyin 
army.” ‘ Martial law is the immediate and direct effect an 
consequence of occupation or conquest.” ‘The presence of a 
hostile army proclaims its martial law.” Martial law extends 
to property and to persons, whether they are the subjects of the 
enemy or aliens to that government.” (“ Instructions,” &c., 
§§ 1, 7.) 

Whiting further defines and describes martial law as follows: 
“Wherever military operations are actually extended, there is 
martial law.” (Mil. Arr.,” p. 46.) “In war, when martial 
law is in force, the laws of war are the laws which the Constitu- 
tion expressly authorizes and requires to be enforced.” (“ War 
Powers,” p. 56.) Martial law “is liable to modification in 
the United States by statutes, usually termed military law.” 
(“ Mil. Arr.,” p. 10.) 
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Professor Coppée’s definition is as follows (“Field Manual 
of Courts-Martial,” p. 8): ‘ Martial law temporarily governs 
all, soldiers and citizens, alike; that is, reduces all persons 
whatever, within the limits where martial law is proclaimed, 
like soldiers, to the sway of military law.” 

The opinion of Mr. Headlam, Judge-Advocate General of the 
British Army, dated November 25, 1859, is in these words: 
“The effect of a proclamation of martial law in a district of 
England is a notice to the inhabitants that the executive gov- 
ernment has taken upon itself the responsibility of superseding 
the jurisdiction of all the ordinary tribunals for the protection 
of life, person, and property, and has authorized the military 
authorities to do whatever they think expedient for the public 
safety.” 

These varions definitions are so diversified as to justify the 
desire and the attempt to harmonize them. With this object in 
view, let us examine some of them closely and critically. 

One says martial law is a “state of things;” another, that 
“our proclamation of martial law is the state of siege of 
Europe ;” another, that it is “the effect and consequence of 
occupation or conquest.” But if martial law is a code (as it 
doubtless is, if it is Jaw), it is a code of “rules of action ;” and 
how can rules of action be called a “state of things” ? how can 
their proclamation be considered a “state of siege”? or how 
can a code of laws be the “ effect and consequence of occupation 
or conquest”? Another says that the state of siege is “ where 
a place is put under martial law,” which is more clear, especial- 
ly in connection with the opinion that martial law is “ that 
military rule and authority which exists in time of war, and is 
conferred by the laws of war.” 

One says martial law is “ the application of military govern- 
ment to persons and property within the scope of it ;” another, 
that it “ reduces all persons whatever, like soldiers, to the sway 
of military law ;” another, that it is “an addition to the writ- 
ten military code ;” and another, that under it, “ military law 
is indiscriminately applied to all persons.” Are we to infer 
from these that martial law is but a branch or offshoot of mili- 
tary law? This does not coincide with the fact that the latter 
is almost wholly statutory. And, per contra, another, in saying 
that martial law “is liable to modification by statutes, usually 
termed military law,” leads to the contrary inference that the 
latter is a branch or subdivision of martial law. 

Again, “a declaration of martial law is the mere announce- 
ment of a fact: it does not and cannot create that fact.” 
What fact? Not the fact that there is a code called martial 
law, for all the authorities have announced that long before; 
neither the fact that such code is to govern in time of war, for 
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this also is already laid down by the laws of nations. What is 
the fact thus announced? 

An examination into the characteristics of martial law, as 
practically applied and enforced, and the actual effect of what 
is called a proclamation of martial law, will doubtless throw 
some light on the subject, and may serve to explain some of 
these apparent inconsistencies. 

In time of peace, the government of the civil authorities is 
supreme, and both military and naval forces, if any are at 
hand, or are called out, are subordinate thereto, and are bound 
to assist the civil authorities when necessary. In time of war, 
however, it may become necessary to reverse this order; and, 
in a district occupied by military forces, they are no longer 
subordinate, for military necessity forbids. The military au- 
thorities then becoming independent, may act independently 
of the civil authorities, or in co-operation with them; the 
latter may be suffered to proceed in the discharge of their 
appropriate functions, in whole or in part ; or they may be pro- 
hibited entirely from so doing, and wholly suspended by the 
military authorities. This martial right of the military establish- 
ment may be announced in a preclasssihcel called a “ declara- 
tion of martial law,” or it may be inferred from the occurrence 
of actual hostilities, or the near presence of a hostile force. 
These are among the actual results of a state of war, and would 
doubtless be admitted as legitimate by any of the writers from 
whom we have quoted; certainly by all the later ones, But 
this martial right of the military forces is not the sum total of 
martial law: what part, then, is it, of that law ? 

It is solely a war power, because it is only resorted to or jus- 
tified in case of war or insurrection, actual or imminent; it 
forms no part of the laws of peace. It does not attach to the 
inilitary establishment per se, because in time of peace that is 
subordinated to the civil power. Nor does it attach to the mili- 
tary force alone in time of war, but to the naval establishment 
as well; for the naval force may exercise it if occasion require. 
Memphis was conquered by the navy, and governed by it under 
martial law until transferred to the military forces. Without 
sugh transfer, the government of the city by the naval author- 
ities could not be called military government, for it is evident 
that it is not military but naval law that governs the navy. The 
right and authority to so govern a district, a city, or a people, 
in time of war, does indeed appertain to a military or a naval 
force, as “ the effect and consequence of occupation or con- 
quest ;” but the code of law which prescribes and confers that 
right is not such effect or consequence, for it existed before the 
war began. It is the elevation of that code to supremacy, or, in 
the language of President Lincoln’s proclamation of July 5th, 
1864, the “ establishment of martial law,” which follows as an 
Vou. V.—9 
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effect and consequence of war. This code of law was not in 
force before the war; it was in abeyance. It is now put in 
force, or “ established ;” but this may be either partial pr total. 
It does not destroy the civil law. It may not interfere with it ; 
it may do so to some extent; or it may supersede or suspend it 
entirely. The effect of the state of war has been to render 
martial law independent of the civil law ; or, if the necessities 
of the situation require, to give it a total or partial supremacy. 
But, in either case, there is no “ despotism ” or “ tyranny ;” the 
people, as well as the soldiers of the army and the. sailors 
of the navy, are under the dominion of the law; their per- 
sonal and property rights are still defined by law—martial law 
and the law of nations; and the commanding general executes, 
not his own will, but the will of his sovereign. 

The practical workings of the late rebellion Have exhibited all 
these incidents of martial law; and the different phases of the 
system, as so presented, have been approved by the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of the Government. By au- 
thority of the President, the system of “ military commissions” 
instituted by General Scott in Mexico has been continued ; and 
this system, created and authorized by the law martial, has been 
recognized and sanctioned by both Congress and the Supreme 
Court. The language of the President’s proclamations, at one 
time declaring certain persons “ subject to martial law,” and 
at another announcing the “ establishment of martial law,” in- 
dicates both the total and partial supremacy of that code. And 
this supremacy is acknowledged by other writers in various 
languages, as, in the words of the late Judge Woodbury, refer- 
as to civil and military law, “ martial law overrides them 
all. 

The subject has been thus discussed at length in its prelimi- 
nary aspects, because it appears from the quotations we have 
made that the authorities, though not generally disagreeing fun- 
damentally, have yet viewed the subject diversely, and have con- 
ceived so different ideas of the proper definition of martial 
law, and the effect of a proclamation “ declaring ” it, as to give 
the cursory reader a confused idea in regard to it. ‘The theory 
we have deduced from the practical incidents of martial law-has 
been approximately adopted by nearly all the authorities, and 
may be safely assumed to be a correct one, and to reconcile 
the seeming disagreements among other commentators. A proc- 
lamation declaring martial law is seen to be in no sense crea- 
tive; it is, as stated by Halleck, a mere announcement of @ 
fact—the fact that the supremacy of martial law over all other 
codes has become a necessity, and that this.code, as established 
by the laws of nations, is therefore by the proper authority 
placed in the ascendency. Attorney-General Cushing’s opinion, 
above quoted, illustrates this point very clearly. The phrase, 
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“declaration of the supremacy of martial law,” might perhaps 
more clearly express the true state of fact to many persons of 
no legal or military education. 

In time of peace, then, martial law is in abeyance; the civil 
law (using this term as expressing collectively all the laws of 
peace) reigns supreme, and to it are subordinated the military 
and naval law. In time of war, martial law is called into ac- 
tion, proprio vigore ; but it does not necessarily become supreme : 
it and the civil law retain their several jurisdictions, the one 
over all matters of peace, and the other over all matters of 
war. But in such a state of war as corresponds to the Euro- 
pean “state of siege,” the martial law necessarily “ overrides 
them all ;” its supremacy is announced in a “ declaration” or 
“ proclamation ;” and all other codes are for the time subor- 
dinated to it. Our own history, for the past few years, abounds 
in examples of all these different conditions of public affairs, 
and their corresponding systems of jurisprudence. Thus, al- 
though it has been said that “we are without law on the sub- 
ject,” we have practically the same three divisions of martial 
law as obtain in France; and we may well study their martial 
jurisprudence. 

We have found nothing in any of the authorities to indicate 
the precise difference, if any exists, between “ martial law” and 
“the law of war.” Certain writers, indeed, seem to consider 
“martial law” as applying particularly to and governing civil- 
ians and civil institutions; and those holding this view would 
doubtless claim it to be a branch of “the laws of war.” But 
the authorities are not agreed in assuming this distinction ; it 
appears to be purely factitious, and of no practical benefit, and 
those who define martial law most closely, and seck to keep it 
within the bounds of law, as against those who would thrust it 
out into the region of despotism, quite generally use the terms as 
convertible. e may safely conclude, therefore, that “ martial 
law” is, as its name signifies, simply “the law of war.” 

Military and naval law, being principally the creatures of stat- 
ute, designed for and in force no less in times of peace than in 
those of war, must be regarded as independent'systems. But we 
find them to so great a degree connected and interwoven with 
martial law, and deriving so many features in common from the 
“common law of war,” that it becomes necessary to study them 
in the same connection, as is the case with many other branches 
of the law. From these features in common of the different 
systems have doubtless arisen the opinions above quoted, teach- 
ing by inference that martial law is a branch of military law. 
It wiil doubtless be found that, so far as the two systems have 
principles in common, they are simply the principles of the 
“common law of war,” a branch of the laws of nations. 

We conclude, therefore, with Solicitor Whiting, that “ mar- 
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tial law is the law of war; it consists of a code of rules and 
principles regulating the rights, liabilities, and duties, the social, 
municipal, and international relations, in time of war, of all 
persons,” and that it “is, in time of war, constitutional law;” 
with Halleck, that “the right to declare, apply, and exercise 
martial law is one of the rights of sovereignty, and is as essen- 
tial to the existence of a state as is the right to declare or carry 
on war;” with Attorneys-General Randolph and Cushing, that 
it is “a part of the law of nations,” and with Attorney-General 
Speed, that it is, as such, “a part of the laws of the land;” 
and with the Supreme Court, ‘that the power to establish it 
and declare its supremacy is a war power, vested in the execu- 
tive department of the Government, by whose action both the 
legislative and judicial departments will be concluded, in time 
of war.” 

The discussion of the deeply interesting subject of the rela- 
tion of the martial code to the civil and other codes over which 
it is established in time of war, and of the effect of this prefer- 
ment of the code of war upon the laws, the legal authorities, 
the courts, and the people, thus brought within its influence, 
must be reserved to a future time. 


GRAY AND BLUE. 


“Tre only difference in your war,” 
I heard a Briton say, 

“Ts, that one side is dressed in blue, 
The other clad in gray.” 


I went into a Federal camp; 
I heard the soldiers cry, 

“Hurrah! here come the newspapers,” 
And saw them rush to buy. 


I went along the Valley road, 
And met, upon my way, 
Ten.of Lee’s straggling infantry, 

All clad in rebel gray. 


One held a proclamation out, 
And, as I stopped my steed, 
Said: “Tell us what this paper says, 
For none of us can read.” 


And I replied: “If you could read, 
And find out what is true, 

Instead of wearing Davis gray, 
You'd bear the Lincoln blue.” 


Gray is the color of the dust 
In which the serpent crawls; 

And blue the hue of heaven, which looks 
Down on earth’s prison-walls. 





SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 


* * * “Then, a soldier ; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” * * * 
—As You Lixs It, Act IL, Scene VIL 


“a 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


I cHatTERED, peering out of asmall opening in the door of my 
tent, very near the ground, “A m-m-m-merry C-c-c-christ- 
mas, old f-f-t-fellow !” 

The old fellow was dear old Smallweed, his honest brown 
face shining friendship at me through the driving rain, and 
utterly refusing to be rendered dismal by the funereal appearance 
of the glazed rubber suit which effectually concealed all that 
was mortal of him save a pair of brown eyes, a short round 
nose, and a single wisp of tawny hair straggling from its ranks 
under the cap and resting on the forehead. The merry Christ- 
mas aforesaid was—well—Did you ever experience the delights 
of a norther? The night before had been warm and balmy. 
Rolles and I had sat up late, smoking the best of sutler’s cigars, 
enjoying the last sentimental light of the old moon. We wore 
our summer clothes, it was so warm, and the boy went so far as 
to discard flannel under-garments and propose cobblers of sherry ; 
a proposition which his companion, this W. Jenkins, would 
gladly have seconded but for the unfortunate absence, unpleas- 
antly remembered, of two of the ingredients usually deemed 
essential, viz., 1, ice; 2, wine. Neither is brown sugar—but 
that is secondary. It was so warm that the contrabands who 
owned our mess and ruled its roast and fortunes, played “seven- 
up” for the mess funds until an unseemly hour, when the ser- 

eant of the guard, feeling sleepy, put an end to their fun and 
osses and kicked the losers to bed. It wasso warm that even the 
ever-prudent Jenkins, trained upon tucked-in bedclothes, cast off 
his thin army-blanket, and let it slide down to his feet, and lay 
down to rest on his couch of barrel-staves with no more than 
a woollen shirt between his manly form and the festive mosquito 
or furtive crotalis. It might have been an hour later, but prob- 
ably wasn’t, when the same gentleman awoke from his first 
nap in one or more shivers: “ But soon I woke, my sleep was 
broke, and Fire! they cried”—They did ery certainly, mules 
and contrabands (and the poor horses too sighed piteously, and 
scraped), but not “ Fire!” On the contrary, quite the reverse. 
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Frosty Caucasus! how cold it was! Was ever any one so cold ? 
The mules crept under the lee of their wagons and rolled, 
shrieking dismally the while. The horses rubbed against one 
another, and snorted with pain. The contrabands, though ly- 
ing six thick in a common A tent, mixed up with grease, pots, 
kettles, mess-chests, buffalo robes, candlesticks, crockery, and 
last, not least, cards, awoke, and began a series of doleful plaints 
that lasted during all that long Christmas Day, and the next and 
the next after that, until the storm,abated. By sunrise the de- 
spondent mercury had fallen thirty of Herr Fahrenheit’s little 
degrees and at least a hundred of Nature’s; for what did the 
st half-fluid know or heed of the kéen and hungry northern 
blast that sawed its chilly way into our marrow, wrinkled into 
goose-flesh our cuticle, and converted all our poor humanity 
into sentient icicles? ‘ Only fuf-fut-forty!” jibbered Captain 
Rolles, as he shivered into my tent for breakfast ; ‘it’s gug-got 
n-nun-no s-sense ;” and he lit a match and warmed the thermome- 
ter till it jumped a full dozen degrees, as though scalded. “I 
dud-don’t s-see that that mum-mum-makes it any w-warmer,” he 
shivered out, and begged Ceesar “for God’s sake to bring some 
coffee, sus-sus-screeching hot.” All this at or near camp of 
Head-Quarters Department and Army of the Southwest, on the 
march, on or near the Mud Springs road, on or about the 25th 
day of December, 1862, in the presence of officers and enlisted 
men of the Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Army Corps, and 
other sufferers. 

Poor Smallweed! All this time he has been freezing and 
getting more and more shrivelled in the wind and rain. ‘ C-c- 
come in, old fuf-fellow,” I said (rather sooner than I have done 
here, or he would have become a very cold corpse and have 
disappeared from these wandering papers from this very mo- 
ment); and in he came, and presently he and I and Rolles, 
being joined by Colonel Cromwell, who glided noiselessly in 
without saying a word about the abominable weather, and 
who looked provokingly comfortable, scalded our throats with 
some of the hottest coffee ever boiled over a split-pine fire, and 
took turns at embracing the coffee-pot with our icy fingers. It 
was very provoking of Colonel Cromwell to sit there in his 
light-blue cavalry overcoat, with the fur collar unhooked in 
front, trying to look as if he were not nearly chilled to death 
like the rest of us. How a man who made it a point to look 
so aggravatingly cool on hot days could find it in his heart to 
appear so insolently comfortable now, I cannot conceive. He 
merely nodded as he entered the tent, giving a special nod of 
inquiry to Smallweed, and then—my blood congeals as I write 
it—took off his hat. Shade of Sir John Franklin! A man who 
could take off his hat in a norther—well! words cannot do 
justice to the subject; I am sorry I ever began it. 
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We had hardly finished scalding ourselves, and Rolles had 
just gone to bed again to keep warm, when a frost-bitten orderly 
clanked up and burst into. the tent with a dispatch for the 
Colonel. He read it, and smiled, at the imminent risk, as I 
thought, of having his face frozen in that position. “ Read that, 
and then take it to the General,” he said, adding with almost 
an emphasis, ‘‘ you'll find him in bed.” A few weeks ago, on 
opening a buffalo robe I used during that norther, for the first 
and last time—having bought it under the impression we were 
going to winter on the Potomac, and discarded it on account of 
l... (not fleas)—I found the curious little scrap of yellow tis- 
sue paper on which this note was written. Being valuable as 
exhibiting a style rather different from the notions which I find 
generally prevalent concerning military circumlocution, let me 
copy it: 

“ Hd.-Qrs., 27th A. C. (Provl.) 
Dec. 25th, 1862, 8 a. m. 
“ Lt. Colo. CromwE  : 
“Dr. Colo., 

“T don’t know how the thermometer stands up your way, 
but mine says 34°—a fall of thirty-one in last 12 h.—and if 
my men have got to march just say so, and send a lot of those 
ambulances we hear so much about and see so little of—to 
follow along behind & keep picking up the loose ears, noses, &c. 
It’s no sort of use trying to move while this norther lasts. Wait 
three days and we can go right along and clean out those fel- 
lows up at Muddy Fort, and the whole infernal pack—but now 
it’s folly, and the poor boys will suffer awful bad. Still orders 
are orders and must be obeyed. 

“ Respy yr. mo. obt. st., 
‘“’B. ARnotp TortILys, 
“ B. G. C. Corps. 

“P. S.—R. 8. V. P.—quick. 

ai ae 


I put on two overcoats and a cape, wrapped over my ears the 
muffler that Sophy worked for me just before we left “the 
States,” and, fortifying myself with a great gulp of “commis- 
sary,’’ that is to say whiskey, sallied forth to breast the wire- 
edge of the norther. Smallweed said he must return to camp, 
and would ride with me. 

“The rumnmest thing, Bill,” he exclaimed, grinning, as soon as 
we were mounted, “the rammest thing out! Guess!” 

“Don’t make me guess with this wind splitting my front 
teeth! Give it up.” 

* You’d never guess in the world. Old Lastoe—acting Colo- 
.nel Lastoe—I beg his Ryl “Ighness’s pardon—has—oh! Bill, 
can’t you guess ?” 
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“What? Dismissed? Can’t. Too dashed cold.” [I was 
learning to swear in those days, too, after the manner prevalent 
‘n military circles in Flanders and elsewhere: a mild attack.] 

“Remember young Fasseen, that engineer cuss at Yorktown 
—that babe they sent out to teach us how to build corduroy— 
blackguarded us so? Well, he—he—he ”— 

Here poor Smallweed laughed till he became wholly inar- 
ticulate. 

“ Hurry up with your old story.” 

“ He—oh! dear—he’s been appointed cotoneL! Colonel 
of our regiment. Came down last night in the New York 
steamer. Lastoe mad as hops. Talked about boys, youth and 
inexperience, and so on. Colonel Fasseen said if he didn’t 
shut up he’d put him in arrest; told him he’d heard of his 
arbitrary and unmilitary conduct—arbitrary and unmilitary, 
think of that, old fellow!—and it had got to stop right off. 
Won’t you come back to us?” And dear old Smallweed, as he 
chattered away, half volubility, half chill, looked at me so affec- 
tionately that I thought I could ride off with him, let the Adju- 
tant-General’s office in general and Tortilye’s note in particular 
seek another man, and never more be officer of theirs. But 
with the next jolt of my horse’s trot the kaleidoscope changed 
the picture, and in the same mirror, reflecting’ the same bits of 
broken memories, I saw all the uncomfortable hours I had spent 


in the regiment, all the suffering I should be called on to en- 
dure should the Lieutenant-Colonel ever resume command; saw 
my want of experience in company duties; the slim et of 


usefulness; the slimmer chance of promotion, with such an 
enemy as Lastoe ever opposed to me; saw a new field of labor 
and reward upening before me, with the strong arm and steady 
heart of Colonel Cromwell to guide and help me: all these say- 
ing “Stay,” and only Smallweed “ Come.” 

I shook my head. “ Why don’t you leave, yourself?” I asked. 
“Don’t stay there to be choked out by those weeds. Get on 
some brigade staff, or make friends with the chief quarter ”— 

“Friends with Colonel Close! Excuse my smiling.” And he 
burst into a roar of laughter, so loud it startled my old brown 
into a doctor’s canter. 

Here was the fork of the road where the best friends must 
art; the melancholy Smallweed to our old camp up the 
3each road, the inconsequent Jenkins to head-quarters at Herr 

Darmstadt’s plantation, Just behind yonder double row of live- 
oaks leading from where the fence used to be to the house, 
there to be bullied by the major-general commanding, scolded 
by the important chief-of-staff, snubbed by the Cossack A. D. 
C.’s, and left to cool his heels in the cold, while whiskey cock- 
tails, followed by steaming-hot breakfasts, were being disposed 
of on the other side of the great piazza windows, just as if there 
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were no north wind blowing, no army under orders to march 
in its teeth, and no supernumerary A. A. G. waiting for an 
answer. Through the big windows I watched the breakfast 
appear and disappear, the cigars and pipes appear and in their 
turn and in smoke follow the example of the meats; saw the 
major-general commanding, ornamented with a gorgeous pair 
of new stars drooping from his shoulders halfway down his 
breast, pacing up and down the Herr Darmstadt’s parlor, with his 
hands crammed into the pockets of his trousers, and the legs of 
the said garments, as a matter of course, stuffed into his boots; 
saw the fascinating Brigadier-General Gunter, Chief of Staff, 
begin a great many letters, make a great many erasures and 
interlineations in them, and finally tear them up; saw the 
Cossack aides tippling and talking, especially tippling, and fretted 
myself by conjuring up a familiar representation of the trans- 
atlantic inanities which made up the fustian of their dialogue. 
After about three-quarters of an hour of this kind of thing, 
during which this writer had an excellent opportunity of testing 
the effects of prolonged exposure to extreme cold upon the hu- 
man constitution in general and the by-laws of the Northern 
American,‘commonly called Yankee, in especial, General Bul- 
ger stopped short in his ramble and looked directly out of the 
window, against one of the panes whereof it happened that Lieu- 
tenant William Jenkins was at that instant intently engaged in 
flattening the aquiline, or rather aquiloid, nose, wherewith 
nature has liberally endowed that humble individual, with the 
object of ascertaining, by more close inspection, what precise 
progress Brigadier-General Gunter might have made in the 
seventh very rough draft of what the said W. J. correctly sup- 
posed to be a reply to the communication brought by him from 
Colonel Cromwell. The General took one of his hands out of his 
trousers, and with it beckoned me to come in. I obeyed, and 
found the General standing on the hearth with his back to a roar- 
ing and crackling light-wood fire, dexterously rubbing his calves 
to prevent their becoming unduly singed by the intense heat. 

“Ah! Major,” exclaimed the General in his gruff, sonorous 
voice, “ delighted to see you, by G... Sit down, sir.” 

The title surprised me, the oath shocked me, and there was 
no place to sit except on the table; so I said, “ No, thank you,” 
and tried not to look red and confused. 

“Ts it cold out?’ the General asked. The Chief of Staff 
snorted and grunted, “ Cold !” as if in contenipt. 

“ Awful cold,” I replied. 

General Bulger. Seem) to General Gunter), these young 
gentlemen must be very thin-skinned, sir, by -——,eh ? Where is 
their young blood, sir? Colonel (to Lieutenant Jenkins), when 
Napoleon marched his army to Moscow—(to General Gunter) 
What was that you were saying about the terrible weather en- 
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countered by the Emperor’s legions in the victorious advance 
on the capital of the Czars? 

General Gunter (stops writing). When the Emperor—(tells 
how cold it was). 

Captain Vauerien (interrupting—shrugs shoulders, salutes). 
Mon Général—(tells a gigantic fib, in the French language, 
as mellifluously spoken in the province of Alsace). 

Gen. B. I don’t complain of the cold, sir. Dashed if Ido! 
General Tortilye ought to take more exercise, sir, by dash ! 
Stir up his blood. Tell him—(a pause). Tell him, General 
Gunter—(another pause). Yes. Write—(another). Let me see 
what you have written. (Reads.) “ Respectfully returned to 
General Tortilye. Disapproved.” (To General Gunter, per- 
plexedly.) Isn’t that dese abrupt, General ? 

Gen. G. Not at all! What more would you have ? 

Gen. B. Wouldn’t you say, “ The Commanding General re- 
grets—Commanding General apprecia—yes! The Commanding 
General sympathizes with the sufferings of his men, but regrets 
that it isnot in his power to prevent them by—by ”—thiat’ll do. 

Gen. G. “ Deterring the march.” (Writes it ; adds a sprawling 
signature, “ By order Maj.-Gen. Julius Bulger, J. B. Gunter, B. 
G., C. of 8.”) 

Whereupon Mr. Jenkins, becoming repossessed of his papers, 
with this valuable addition, emerges into the cold blast, now 
re-enforced by the rain, pelting down in great drops of ice-water 
of such size and force as are never seen to the northward of the 
shadowy line invented by Messrs. Mason and Dixon. Striking 
the cheek of a man, not utterly pachydermatous, one of these 
drops stings like the crack of a whip. Driving into your eye, 
blindness is superadded to the pain. Beating against the back 
of your neck, it finds its way down your spine, and wears out 
all patience. 

In such a storm, on this merry Christmas Day, in the year of 
our Lord the eighteen hundred and sixty-second, did our great 
commander boldly march his army against the Muddy Fort. It 
is easy to despise sufferings which do not reach you, and so I 
suppose the General, seated in his comfortable quarters at 
Squire Darmstadt’s, smoking his pipe, reading the papers 
brought from New York by the steamers which arrived the 
night before, tippling hot whiskey-punch incessantly prepared 
for him by Captain Prettyman, and absorbing the flattery of 
those Cossacks, could afford to forget that fifteen thousand offi- 
cers and men of the 26th and 27th Army Corps, and all the 
officers of his staff beyond the effective point-blank range of 
mutual admiration, were shivering and crouching within their 
skins, like so many chilled monkeys, and drenched through and 
through with the icy rain were making the best of their way 
toward the swampy river-bottom selected by the chief of staif 
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for their encampment, because it formed, on the map, a broken 
line similar to one that had recently caught his eye in some 
wretched German book on field fortifications. How it was that 
part of the staff got mixed up in that dismal procession, I hardly 
know. Colonel Cromwell simply remarked, as soon as the 27th 
Corps had filed past us on the road, “ Extract; ‘General head- 
quarters to follow the right wing, and remain habitually near 
its head-quarters during the day!’ Come, gentlemen, we will 
obey orders, if no one else does.” And so he sent an orderly to 
apprise the General of our movement. We marched with Gene- 
ral Tortilye and his staff, and, becoming mixed up with that 
eccentric company, heard much hard swearing and free speech, 
suchas a strict disciplinarian might easily have mistaken for what 
the Judges-Advocate are wont to term “language highly dis- 
respectful to his commanding officer.” When General Tortilye 
aud Colonel Cromwell met, they interchanged a single curious 
glance. The General frowned till his brow was like the surface 
of a waffle-iron. The Colonel smiled a clear and bittet smile. 
Presently the General spoke a single word, the Colonel replied, 
and then they jogged on in silence for an hour. Would you 
like to hear the dialogue of these two men? I confess it is not 
quite up to the mark of historical greatness, either as to elegance 
or clearness, but nevertheless here is what they said; “ only this, 
and nothing more :” 

** Damnation !” 

“© Ditto!” 

And here pray note, dear reader, or dearer critic, I do not 
claim that this is what these gallant officers onght to have said : 
I only assert it is what they did say. It is not young Mr. 
Jenkins who speaks, but General Tortilye and Colonel Crom- 
well; and, as those delightful Tactics observe, “this remark 
is general for all the deployments.” 

Terrible work our poor beasts had following General Tortil- 
ye’s great limestone-boned Kentucky thorough-bred through 
the deep sandy mire, right in the eye of the bitter storm. The 
road wound along the broad bottom of Mud Bayou, occasional- 
ly bidding that aptly named ditchlet an abrupt farewell and 
striking off at right angles on a cut-off, as the guide called it; 
and, after riding straight ahead for a mile or two, again com- 
ing back to it as abruptly as we had left it. On each of these 
occasions the guide would turn short round, throwing one knee 
over the saddle-bow, and, resting one hand on the spinal 
extremity of his runt of a pony, would exclaim in the highest 
state of excitement: “ Scheneral! dis iss de gommenzement Off 
de seeben-milce goot-off!” or, “Scheneral! de ent Off de fife- 
milce goot-6ff.” Whether it was the intense cold, or our North- 
ern insensibility to this startling peculiarity of Southern geo- 
graphy, I know not; but certain it is that the impression made 
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upon our party must greatly have disappointed the guide’s en- 
thusiastic expectations. The scenery may have been “ schplend- 
teet-—makneeficént!” as the Teuton repeatedly and glowingly 
proclaimed it, but, with our heads bowed to the north, in a 
vain endeavor to keep the rain from finding its way into our 
eyes and under our chins, we saw but little even of what was 
visible of the landscape through the watery atmosphere, and 
that little seemed to one of us “weary, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable” enough to furnish material for a round half-dozen 
of those wonderful pre-Raphaelite paintings, as I believe they 
are called. 

But the austral air breeds enthusiasm even from the phlegm 
of Hesse. Once I had a friend whose father was a plant- 
er in the lowlands of the Alabama, and whose life was a 
dream, a lazy dream, undisturbed by pennies or vulgarity. 
The war drove him, I had almost said suddenly, from a conti- 
nent where the dread necessity for doing something that might 
induce perspiration lowered darkly upon him, and leisurely he 
sauntered, as it were, over Europe, until one day his feet rested 
upon the highest point attainable, without absolutely walk- 
ing, of—let us say—the Rhigi, and his eyes upon one of the 
grandest and most beautiful scenes in all Switzerland, or, in- 
deed, in the world, out of America. “ Isn’t it lovely ?” half whis- 
pered his little wife, one of those dreadfully cold Yankee girls, 
from Philadelphia or Lowell or New York, some such place, 
whom he had met at Saratoga; and her deep-blue eyes—as a 
woman’s will, incomprehensibly—filled with moisture, until in 
each there shone the tiniest of miniature copies of the scene. 
He assented languidly, but added with exquisite, though unsus- 
pected wit: ‘You ought to see the view trom my uncle’s plan- 
tation !” 

[Confidential—This is the view from the said plantation of 
said uncle; 


A is the levee, beyond which you could see the river, if the 
levee were not there—only, in that case, where would the plan- 
tation be? Bis the road which runs parallel with the levee and 
just under it, affording a fine view of the side elevation thereof 
and also of OC, C, sugar fields, exhibiting three stages of ecstatic 
beauty and no others—1, ploughed ; 2, overflowed; 3, in cane, 
which, please note, is very like unto Indian corn in its general 
appearance. D, private road leading from levee road, through 
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a double row of live-oak or cypress, hung with the dismal 
Spanish moss, through another double and mellifluous row of 
what used to be slave cabins, up to the piazza of nunky’s plan- 
tation, wherean you and I and our energetic friend Monsieur 
Laisseraller may be supposed to be seated in very easy chairs, 
lazily drinking in mint-juleps and the raptures of the levee- 
scape....Ugh! but it is hard, after that inexcusable digression, 
to come back to midwinter in a norther; but it must be done, 
The truth is, I have an old and bitter grudge against that flat 
scenery or, rather, spoon-shaped and the rubbish that is talked 
about it, and it came up just then, and would no more be kept 
under or got rid of than the head of Charles the First in the 
compositions of Mr. Dick.] 

Presently, we were all tumbling up against each other and 
trying to avoid running over and being run over, kicking on 
the part of our own animals and being kicked by those of others. 
General Tortilye had abruptly stopped his horse in the midst of 
his long trot, and was addressing some remarks, of no very agree- 
able character, to somebody in citizen’s dress. 

“What in the dash are you doing here, dash you ?—Get down 
off that horse—Show your pass—Orderly, make him show his 
pass—Dash dash him, sabre him, if he resists!” AH this in one 
hot breath. The citizen, a sufficiently meek-looking object, had 
evidently no intention of resisting, even if he had possessed the 
means of doing so, but, tumbling off his horse, proceeded to coin- 
ply with General Tortilye’s gentle request, by extracting from the 
depths pf his saturated clothing a fat wallet, containing about 
half a peck cf greasy papers, and fumbling among them for the 
right one. In his confusion he got the wrong one. 

“Invoice of seventeen barrels of mess pork.’ Dash your 
soul, you impudent scoundrel—this’'ll pass you to hell—not 
through my lines—Your pass—don’t be all day—take your 
pork bill.” 

This time the man got the right document. The General 
read it aloud, with that publicity which I found it was his 
habit to give to every thing, and making his comments as he 
read. 

“* Head-Quarters Department and Army of the Southwest.’ 
the Department—don’t see the Army.) Pass bearer, S. 

eyer Isaacs (some dashed Jew, I suppose), within lines of 
this army at all times, with permission to trade in cotton and 
plantation supplies (dashed scamp), without detriment to the 
~~ interest (bosh). By order of Major-General Bulger: 

. B. Gunter, Brigadier-General and Chief of Staff.’ Here, 
you fellow, are you a Jew?” 

The man averred that he was not. 

“Then what the dash are you, any way ?” 

He said, with a grin, that he was a d.....d Yankee. 
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“Where the dash did you get your dash dashed name, 
then ?”” 

From his grandfather, he said. The General seemed disap- 
pointed. 

“Well I’m sorry you’re not—dashed poor specimen of a 
Christian—kind of fellow goes round disgracing humanity— 
mean Yankee’s the meanest sort. You, sir, goto the rear, go to 
General Gunter—tind him in a snug corner at head-quarters. 
I expect—tell him our lines haven’t got out this far yet, and 
won't, as long as I’m here. And lo you! remember when you 
see me—Tortilye’s my name—peculiar name——can’t forget 1t— 
peculiar person—can’t forget me—dashed if you do in a hurry— 
eh, Cromwell ?—remember the lines of this army are always 
way back in the rear—and do you skedadle that way as fast 
as that dashed little pony’ll carry your carcass. You hear me ? 
Travel!” And the grim General looked pleased for a full hour 
after that explosion. _ 

By that time it was nearly noon, and we had come up with 
the head of the main column of the Twenty-seventh Corps, lead- 
ing the advance and halted at the entrance to an open grove of 
live-oaks, just where our friend the Mud Bayou met us once 
more in its yellow course and concluded to keep straight for a 
while, by way of variety, General Tortilye stopped his horse 
abruptly, as seemed to be his habit, and, naturally enough, we all 
same tumbling against him and each other. He took off his 
hat to us, in mock courtesy. 

“ That’s right, young gentlemen ! Run over me!—It’s nobody 
but old Turtle, dash him—-run over his old corpse—by the way, 
Cromwell, where’s General Bulger ?” 

The Colonel laughed his quiet laugh. “Is this the first time 
you’ve thought of him, General.” 

“T think dashed little of him—you know that—where’s 
he?” 

“ At head-quarters.” 

“‘ Where’s that—not where John Pope’s were—in the saddle 
—hay? Dash him—not Pope—no offence to you—none at all ? 
—all right—where’s that ?” 

* Darmstadt’s ranch.” 

The General repeated the same naughty exclamation to which 
the Colonel had cried “ Ditto.” ‘Then I command this concern. 
Colonel Cromwell, order the Twenty-seventh Corps to camp in 
the woods on the left of the road, in column, by brigades— 
Twenty-sixth Corps, same order, first goed place they come to— 
tell the generals not to let the men drink this dashed bayou water 
—Mr. Thomas,” turning to one of his aides, “ no, no—that won’t 
do—here you, Lieutenant—what’s your dashed name—Jenkins? 
—no matter—well Lieutenant Jenkins—beg —— sir, no 


offeuce, only my way—ride back—tell General ulger, with my 
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compliments, the army is halted right here—and say! tell him 
I want his orders for the march to-morrow— stop! give him my 
respects and compliments of the season—yes, that’s it—compli- 
ments of the season!” And at this resplendent witticism this 
eccentric commander nearly laughed. 

Back alone—(for what is an orderly clattering at your heels, 
for company ?)—through the storm beating behind me this time 
—to find the cheerful alumni, guarded by a picked division, 
playing poker, drinking egg-nog, or resting from some unwonted 
toil by sleep before the roaring fire—in the midst of them little 
General Gunter, studying German fortifications, probably as 
rejected by the Germans. Then, toward night (for the Cossacks 
write not rapidly, neither fluently, but toilsomely and with pain), 
to horse again, and once more wearily through the storm; again 
in my face, to the front, with a vacuous dispatch, signifying 
nothing. Whereat the irascible commander of the Twenty- 
seventh Corps grew irate and said that naughty word for the 
third time, adding, as if it were part of the same idea: “ Here, 
drink this—it’ll do you good—drink it—here’s tu you.” It was 
something hot, not to say strong, as prescribed by old Dr. Pea- 
cack. And so ends that Merry Christmas Day. 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


[Durie a recent discussion, provoked in the French military 
journals by attacks directed against so-considered abuses in the 
economy of the French army, by the Paris daily “Za Presse,” 
an article, under the above title, appeared in the “Spectateur 
Militaire.” La Presse had charged, among other things, that 
the ration of the French soldier was neither sufficient in quan- 
tity nor proper in quality, and unfitted to his needs in many 
ways; that it was, indeed, to use its own expression ‘ misera- 
ble:” and this article was a weighty and well-considered retu- 
tation of that charge. Presenting, as it does, so notable an ar- 
ray of facts and of figures, and so little rhetoric or “ fine writing,” 
we have thought it ofsutticient interest and merit to reproduce. 
It is from the pen of M. Landeau, formerly an officer in the de- 

artmentof the “Administration of Military Subsistence ;” and 
1is figures may be regarded, therefore, as official and entirely 
authentic. In every case where weights and measures occur, 
we give the original amounts in French figures, and the corre- 
sponding quantities in English ounces and decimals. These re- 
ductions have been made with great accuracy. —TransLator. | 
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From the earliest times the subsistence of troops has attracted 
the attention of all administrators, who have comprehended the 
nsefulness and the importance of good nourishment. How, in- 
deed, can soldiers be manceuvred and fought, unless care be 
taken to keep up their physical strength by supplying their 
bodily needs, especially when it is remembered that, in every 
case, the moral forces are so closely bound up with the physi- 
cal ? 

Homer has told us: “Bread and wine make the soldier’s 
strength: and it is impossible for a man who has not been well 
fed to tight a whole day ; for, even if his courage do not abandon 
him, his strength will give out, and hunger and thirst will ex- 
haust him.” (liad, book xix)*. And says Vegetius Renatus : 
* Hunger is more terrible than iron.” 

We need not go back to Homer to examine the progress made 
in matters of military subsistence. We shall not speak of the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans; nor of Philip Augustus, 
the organizer of the regular army; nor of King John, the 
founder of the system of wagon-masters, who became, under 
Louis XII., commissaries of war; nor of King Charles VIL, or- 
ganizer of the distribution of rations, nor of Henry III., the 
creatur of the king’s commissaries, who were charged with su- 
perintending and controlling the war commissaries. Nor shall 
we speak of Nassau and of Gustavus, who understood how to 
assure daily distributions of bread and meat to their troops, by 
requiring their generals themselves to take personal charge of 
the commissariats (1611), while in France the captains turned 
over to contractors the care of providing for their troops, “ as 
if,” says the Duke of Rohan (1635), “to look out that the army 
should live made no part of the art of leading it.” So too we 
shall keep silent with regard to the institutions of Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., with regard to M. de Louvvis, who, although 





* NoTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.—The following is the passage above curtailed by 
the French author, given in the words of Karl Derby’s recent translation. It forms 
part of the wise Ulysses’ counsel to the eager Achilles :— 


“Yet fasting lead not forth the sons of Greece 
To fight the Trojans ....... 
But bid them by the ships, of food and wine 
(Wherein are strength and courage) first partake ; 
For none throughout the day till set of sun 
Fasting from food may bear the toils of war; 
His spirit may still be eager for the fray, 
Yet are his limbs by slow degrees weighed down, 
Himself by thirst and hunger worn, his knees 
Unable, as he moves, to bear his weight. 
But he who, first with food and wine refreshed, 
All day maintains the combat with the foe, 
His spirit retains unbroken, and his limbs 
Unwearied, till both armies quit the field.” 
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the first one who in France occupied himself seriously with 
military subsistence, compromised its finances by his exagger- 
ated appropriations, and with regard to the great Frederick, 
who, drawing up instructions to his generals, said to them, 
“Tn order to thoroughly establish an army, it is necessary to be- 
gin with the belly: it is the base and foundation for all oper- 
ations.” So well were his instructions followed, that the result 
was the defeat of the French and Austrian armies at Ros- 
bach. 

We come down to 1792. 

At this epoch, we find the daily rations of the French soldier 
thus composed : 

Bread, 24 ounces (734 grammes = 25.90 ounces) at home, 28 
ounces (856 grammes = 30.22 ounces) in time of war; meat, 8. 
ounces (244 grammes = 8.61 ounces) ; rice, 1 ounce (30 grammes 
= 1.06 ounces) ; salt, 1 pound (489 grammes = 17.26 ounces) for 
thirty men; vinegar, 1 pint (0.96 litre = 2 pints) for twenty 
men ; brandy, issued only in exceptional cases and on an order 
of the general in chief, 1 pint (0.96 litre = 2 pints) for seventeen 
men. Such have been, during the entire duration of the Empire, 
the rations allotted to the soldiers. 

The Emperor Napoleon I. did not limit himself merely to 
restoring honesty and order to the administration of affairs, 
and to improving the material means of subsistence, of hos- 
pitals, and of transportation. He created inspectors of review in 
the year VIII., organized transports for and bakers of provi- 
sions on the 27th of March, 1807, and the administration of the 
personnel and the infirmaries (1809), aiming above all else to 
make his army perfectly mobile. ‘There are five things,” he 
says, “ with which the soldier should never part: his gun, his 
cartridges, his knapsack, his four days’ rations at the least, and 
his trenching tool.” 

“ Modern troops,” he further says, “have no more need of 
bread and of biscuit than the Romans had: give them, during 
- their marches, flour, rice, and vegetables, and they will not 
suffer.” We see by a bulletin of the grand army, of June 25th, 
1813, that portable mills, weighing 16 livres (18 pounds), and 
grinding daily 5 quintaux (1103 pounds) of flour, are distrib- 
uted to the soldiers, in the proportion of three to each battalion. 
(Saxe’s Campaign.) ; 

The first Empire is not far distant from us, and yet immense and 
incontestable improvements have been made in the subsistence 
of our troops. Progress has made our soldiers more exacting ; 
they are not now content with a handful of flour. This is their 
daily ration: 

Bread (for the table), 750 grammes (26.48 ounces) ; bread (for 
- soup) 250 grammes (8.83 ounces); fresh meat, 250 grammes 
Vou. V.—10 
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(8.83 ounces); rice or vegetables, 60 grammes (2.12 ounces) ; 
salt, 16 grammes 66 centigrammes (.59 ounce). 

To this is added in the field: 

Wine, .25 litre (.52 pint); brandy, 0 litre 06.25 centi- 
litre (.13 pint), and more frequently, instead of brandy, burnt 
coffee, 16 grammes (.57 ounce); sugar, 21 grammes (.74 
ounce). 

Nee only has the ration been made larger, but it has been 
improved with respect to its quality. Thus, in 1792, and during 
the whole Empire, the bread was composed of three parts of 
wheat and one part of rye, both unbolted, and containing the 
bran. 

A decree of September, 1792, ordered, to be sure, the bolt- 
ing of 15 per cent. of the material, but the rapidity of the 
movements and the operations prevented the execution ef this 
order. 

A ministerial decision of the Ist of February, 1823, substi- 
tuted, in place of flour mixed with rye, a flour made from soft 
wheat unmixed, and bolted in the proportion of 10 per cent. 
A ministerial decision of October 27th, 1839, permits the use of 
a flour made of hard wheat, bolted in the proportion of 2 per cent. 
A decision of December 26th, 1846, raises the proportions of the 
bolting to 5 per cent. for hard wheat, and to 15 per cent. for 
soft wheat. And finally, an imperial decree of the 30th of July, 
1853, and a ministerial decision of November 4th of the same 
year, raise the rate of bolting the flour to 12 per cent. for hard 
wheat, and 20 per cent. for soft wheat, to the 100 kilogrammes 
of raw flour (the kilogramme is equal to 1000 grammes, or 2.68 + 
pounds Troy). It was at this time that the commissary bread 
began to be used in the soup. The nutritive difference between 
this new bread and the old bread is as 120 to 107. This progress 
is the work of his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon III., and is 
a new proof of his constant solicitude for the welfare and health 
of our soldiers. . 

Now we get at the heart of the question. Is the normal ra- 
tion of the soldier sufficient? Let us examine this. 

A soldier, twenty-eight years of age, weighing 82 kilo- 
grammes (181+ pounds), subjected to daily exercise and labor, 
exhales and loses during every twenty-four hours, either by 
respiration or by the excretions, 310 grammes (10.95 ounces) of 
carbon, 130 grammes (4.59 ounces) of azotized matter, contain-' 
ing 20 gpm (71 mene of azote. Inorder to sustain his 
strength and preserve his health, it is necessary that these di- 
verse matters be replaced; that is to say, he must take into 
himself, every twenty-four hours, materials capable of contain- 
ing these substances in the proportions indicated. 

ow, the quantities and the proportions are as follows :— 
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Azotized 
Weight. Matters. Azote. Carbon. 
Grammes. 
ee TN, 
* Table and soup bread........ 1,000 89.0 15.3 303 
(3 of soft wheat, 4 of hard 
wheat.) 
Boned beef (the bones form 
one-fifth of the weight)..... 200 42.0 6.14 22 
VOMMMIIINR: de iid0 ics oct aom 60 15.6 2.4 24 
DUR atiescusdvervreanctees 16 












MC oe cai vencwdeans est 1,276 146.6 23.84 349 
WURTAs PAM 6 o5ccm 8 dees 130.0 20.00 310 





OE acdsee cumucagns 16.6 3.84 39 
























The normal ration of the soldier is thus more than sufficient. 
The above figures apply to the soldier only when at home and 
on a peace footing. In the field, wine, sugar, coffee or brandy, 
furnish a still greater excess, which serves to repair the losses 
experienced in consequence of the increase of fatigue and exer- 
cise producing a greater activity in the respiration. It should 
be said, too, that a ration of brandy is allowed to the soldier in 
garrison, during excessive heats, to correct the water he drinks ; 
and, in certain regions, even a ration of wine is, at the same 
time, allowed him: among other places, we may cite Rochefort. 
Nor do we speak of exceptional campaigns, such as those of 
China, Mexico, etc., where the rations reach also exceptional 
aa sn 

e very much doubt whether our workmen and our peas- 
antry, and even the inhabitants of our cities, enjoy a diet as 
well ordered and as well proportioned as this. If we take 
statistical figures, we see that :— 

The workman on the farms of Vareluse consumes annually 
19 kilogrammes (41.99 pounds) of meat (bacon). 

The farm laborer of Corréze (an inland Department of France) 
annually consumes 22 kilogrammes (48.62 pounds) of meat 
(12 kilogrammes = 26.52 pounds of beef, 10 kilogrammes = 
22.10 pounds of bacon). 

The laborer in the north annually consumes 30 kilogrammes 
= 66.30 pounds (20 kilogrammes = 44.20 pounds of beef, 10 
kilogrammes = 22.10 pounds of bacon). 



















* Reduced to English ounces: 





Weight. Matters. Azote. Carbon, 
Table and soup bread........ 35.31 3.15 55 10.70 
WOME WON 6s Bix coche ciese 7.06 1.48 22 77 
ON s: niss ccinsind Jo wer 2.12 55 .08 85 
Rae Sie va dewneiinvent ines 51 


coe cb eeecesceseses 45.06 





ee meee este ae eeeeses 
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The farm laborer of the Canton of Vaud (Switzerland) 
annually consumes 57.2 kilogrammes = 126.41 pcunds of 
beef. 

Our soldiers consume at a minimum 91.25 kilogrammes = 
201.66 pounds of beef. 

We say at a minimum, because, in consequence of the organ- 
ization and the inspection of the soldiers’ inesses, this ration is 
daily increased to 300 grammes (10.59 ounces) instead of 25 
ae (8.83 ounces). Thus the diet of the peasantry is less 

ealthful than that of the soldiery, for the soldier finds the 
full complement of substances necessary to him in 365 kilo- 
grammes (806.65 pounds) of bread, and 22 kilogrammes (48.62 
pounds) of vegetables, while the peasant is obliged to find this 
complement, not only in his bread, but also in potatoes, chest- 
nuts, peas, beans, flour (made from Indian corn), buckwheat, 
etc. He is the more driven to have recourse to vegetables and 
feculents, to claim from them the subsistence necessary to sup- 
port life, inasmuch as bread is more or less wanting to him, or 
as it is more or less poor. So, even in equal quantities, our 
peasants would not get enough in 365 kilogrammes of bread, 
because their bread is made up of flour of inferior qualities, 
mixed with barley, rye, Indian corn, or buckwheat, and because, 
moreover, it is badly made, heavy, coarse, undigested, and con- 
taining numerous unwholesome variations. 

The bread of our soldiers, on the contrary, equal in color to 
the Paris bread of the second quality, is superior to bread of 
the first quality at the city bakers; it contains more azote, 
more carbon, and less water, and is more nutritious. The 
white bread of Paris contains, in every hundred parts, 1.08 of 
azote, or 7.02 of azotized substances, 29.5 of carbon, 36 of 
water. The commissariat bread contains 1.20 of azote, or 7.08 
of azotized substances, 30 of carbon, 35 of water. The supe- 
riority of the latter comes first from the grinding of the wheat, 
the processes employed in the army being less hurtful to the 
flour, destroying and altering less the proximate principles 
entering into their composition than the processes employed in 
commerce. And more, in the processes of commerce, four 
qualities of flour are obtained from the same grinding, and 
mixtures are necessarily made which are very far from giv- 
ing the constituent parts of wheat. The flour used in the 
manufacture of the commissary bread is neither divided nor 
separated into several qualities; the products obtained are 
mixed and employed together; not one of the nutritive prin- 
eiples is lost or altered ; consequently, it contains more azotized 
matter, and is, therefore, richer in an alimentary point of view. 
The very bran left in the commissary bread comes in to co- 
operate with the object effected by the latter, in acting as bal- 
last, that is to say, by retaining for a longer time the assim- 
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ilable substances in the digestive- organs, by retarding the 
digestive solution, by favoring, in one word, the physiological 
action. 

The bread of commerce is deprived of its nutritive principles, 
and composed almost entirely of very light starch, unfit to 
nourish robust men who are at times subjected to laborious work. 
This consideration had great. weight, in addition to the results 
obtained from the trial of a plan of direct purchase of table 
bread by the messes, in causing this mode to be given up in 
1850, and in re-establishing the use of bake-houses, the onl 
way of supplying a bread most nearly analogous to the constr 
tution of the soldier, combining the best essentials for his mode 
of life with relation to his usual condition, to hygiene, and to 
economy. 

The normal ration of the French soldier, composed princi- 
pally of bread and of meat, thus contains, in a reasonable 
volume, the substances necessary to his alimentation, in such a 
mixture as to produce no fatigue to the stomach. A slight 
difference in the amounts of intermingled carbon and azotized 
substances is doubtless insignificant; but when this difference 
reaches, in the end, two-thirds, be it more or less, of these 
necessary matters, it must result that the digestive organs be- 
come fatigued, and digestion is but poorly performed. 

Thus, a ration exclusively of rice, producing 130 grammes 
(4.59 ounces) of azotized matters, makes 910 grammes (32.13 
ounces) of carbon, which would be 600 grammes (21.18 — 
more than is necessary. A ration exclusively of the broa 
bean, producing 310 grammes (10.95 ounces) of carbon, fur- 
nishes 228 grammes (8.05 ounces) of azotized substances, while 
the normal ration requires but 130 grammes (4.59 ounces). 

Not only must our peasantry suffer, either from the excess 
or the insufficiency of carbon and of azote, but they have still 
to dread the weight and the volume of their mingled food. 
The solid indissoluble substances which perform the office of 
ballast, should be contained in the food, in proper proportions : 
now these solid substances must necessarily predominate in a 
diet which has not bread and meat as a base; the result is that 
they cover up and hurry away the food before it has accom- 
plished the will of nature in nutrition. The quality of the 
nutrition is, so to speak, in harmony with the volume of food 
which composes it. So the laborers we have cited, to whom 
meat, and often, too, bread, are wanting, obliged to have re- 
course to vegetables and feculents, absorb in the end 2 kilo- 

ammes (4.42 pounds), 2.4 kilogrammes (5.30 pounds), and 3.7 

ilogrammes (8.18 pounds), while our soldiers take in but 1.3 
kilogrammes (2.87 pounds). In Ireland, the usual ration of 
the laborer, composed generally of potatoes and of milk, is as 
high as 6.84 kilogrammes (15.12 pounds). 
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These amounts give no-larger nutritive products than the 


normal ration of the soldier: their weight has only the effect of 
fatiguing the digestive organs, and of producing hurtful con- 
sequences on the health. All excess is an evil. 

hus, in a rational diet, it is not the quantity but the qual- 
ity of the food which is to be considered. It is the judicious 


choice of the latter which should serve as a base for it. This 
base should itself’ be established on the needs and the daily 


consumption of those substances necessary to the support of 
the temperature of the human body, to the reparation of the 
waste of the tissues, to the replacing of the substances daily 
taken out of our system. 

We have seen that the food of the French soldier, more than 


any other, combines these conditions: far from being “ miser- 


able,” his normal ration is sufficient, complete, wholesome, 
since it contains, in just proportions, the alimentary substances 
and the useful elements necessary to the nourishment of the 
soldier, by which it is made superior to the ration of the 

easantry and to that of the soldiery of other powers, such as 
Holland, Prussia, Austria, Russia. 

From a hygienic point of view, the subsistence of the 
French soldier is thus sufficient ; it realizes the indispensable 
conditions for maintaining his health, sustaining his strength 
and his courage. 


A FRAGMENT OF A LOST JOURNAL. 


JOURNEY FROM THE CITY OF MEXICO TO THE VOLCANO OF POPOCATAPETL. 
—ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN AND BAROMETRIOAL MEASUREMENT 
OF ITS ALTITUDE. 


II. 


Tue party numbered twelve in all—namely, Colonel White, 
Captain Lewis, Lieutenant Waters, Don Manuel, the Doctor, 
Antonio the guide, Thomaso his son, and the writer, including 
four rangers, two to take charge of the mules at the place we 
should leave them, and two to accompany us to the summit, 
should we be so fortunate as to accomplish the ascent. 

The direction of affairs being now given to the guide, we left 
the more open timber through which we had been riding, aud 
entered a dense forest of pines, into which the party plunged 
with all the ardor which novelty and risk tends to impart. 
For some time we held our way upward, but soon discovered 
to our surprise that a deep valley lay between us and the 
mountain proper. Never pausing, down the party dashed, the 
guide leading them by the most intricate paths, upward again 
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on the other side, still through the pines, till an opening in the 
trees at last told us we were approaching the limit of the tim- 
ber in this direction, though not its uppermost limit. 

Our view hitherto obstructed by the trees, we had no idea of 
the altitude gained until arriving at their edge, where we were 
agreeably surprised to find ourselves already nearly halfway up 
the mountain. It is true that in the half that was before us lay 


all our difficulties; still a long distance had been gone over in 
a comparatively short space of time, leaving the hour still early. 

Now, for the first time, I had a full view of the southern side 
of the mountain, which presented a very different aspect from 
the solid, unbroken wall of snow that met our gaze from the door 
of the ranch the morning before. The smooth snowy mantle 
that covered the shoulders of the giant as he stood with his back 


to the north, presented a threadbare and tattered appearance 
toward the south, while in many places vast rents displayed 
the rugged outlines of the naked limbs beneath, plainly in- 
dicating the scantiness of the covering, owing to the influence 
of the solar rays. On this side also vast seams scarred the 
mountain from point to base ; indeed, the Baranca, down which 
the ranger’s mule had fallen, was but a continuation of one of 
those rents. At first I supposed these seams all marked the 
course of former streams of lava: in thisI was mistaken, for on 
further examination I found that more than one penetrated the 
mountain to a depth thé eye could not follow, and the torn and 
shattered appearance of the rocks showed that the huge moun- 
tain had been rent to its very centre by internal convulsion. 
On clearing the wood, we halted to rest the mules, which were 
pretty well blown, not having drawn rein since starting. 

The spot where we halted afforded a fine view of the valley, 
which, judging*by objects below, could not have been far short 
of five thousand feet beneath us. Having refreshed ourselves 
by the cool waters of a small cascade which came pouring down 
from the snow above, we again took to our mules. The pace 
was now slow and labored, running along the skirts of the pine 
wood, the rugged sides of the mountain affording no surer foot- 
ing than the naked rock; and it was becoming evident that, to 
avoid accident, we must soon abandon the sure-footed animals 
which had done us such good service. 

It was interesting to mark the gradual diminution of vege- 
tation as we ascended; the forest of tall trees under whose 
branches we passed but a short time before had gradually 
dwindled to a few scattered dwarfs, no taller than the mules 
on which we rode, and the lesser vegetable productions in cor- 
responding proportion ; grass and moss, particularly the latter, 
still seemed to retain their vigor, but even these, too, were now 
beginning to show symptoms of decline. On inquiring how 
much farther Antonio intended taking the mules, he pointed to 
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an abutting shoulder of the mountain, the top of which appeared 
to be level, intimating he should leave them at that point. 
Leaving the mules in charge of a couple of men, we con- 
tinued our course along this projection about three hundred 
yards, until stopped by the abrupt inclination of the ascent, 
which here shot upward nine hundred to a thousand feet, at 
an angle which precluded the possibility of surmounting it. 
Here Antonio was master of the occasion. Turning short off to 
the right, the guide wound round innumerable crags and pro- 
jeetions until we discovered a ravine which cut through the 
acclivity in a manner that afforded us a chance of climbing it 
by bringing into play nearly all the members of the body. We 
lost no time in commencing our first lesson, and liad succeeded 
in overcoming some four hundred feet of the acclivity, when 
another accident caused us a short delay and the loss of the 
services of one of the men. While scrambling up one of the 
steepest parts, a small stone was detached by some one of the 
arty, which went bounding down the steep, striking the un- 
ucky ranger—for it was the same that had tumbled down the 
Baranca—on the cap of the knee, causing him to yell with pain. 
He was admonished to keep well up with us, but, from laziness 
or inability, was unable to do so. The Doctor fortunately 
found no bones broken, the knee being simply garnished with 
a lump, the dimensions of which the Doctor described as being 
about the size of a “ piece of chalk.” It was sufficient, how- 
ever, to put a period to the “ranger’s” ambition to scale 
mountains. Here we lost another of our party in the person of 
Colonel White, who expressed his inability to proceed farther ; 
indeed, he had been complaining the night before, and on the 
following morning did not look in a condition to encounter the 
hardships of the day, but all that could be said would not induce 
him to remain behind. Leaving them to rejoin the men who 
had charge of the mules, we continued our way, step by step, 
up the steep, gaining the top with infinite labor and no little 
risk, Halting to recover breath, we naturally turned our gaze 
down the steep sides up which we had just toiled. The Colonel 
and the ranger had dwindled away in proportions exceedingly 
small, as they clambered over the rocks to gain the equally 
diminished party in charge of the mules. The range of vision 
too was sensibly increasing over the surrounding country. This 
was a good beginning, amd I had the satisfaction of learning 
from Antonio that there was but one more place equally as 
dangerous to surmount. Supposing it to be within the region 
of the snows near the summit, I questioned him on the subject, 
and learned that the place alluded to was not far from fs 
we stood, and was designated by the fearful name of the “ Gulfo 
Inferno.” He also informed me the snow lay heavier on the 
mountain during some years than it did in others, and appear- 
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ances indicated that there was no more snow this year than 
there was the semmer in which he paid it his last visits ; if so, 
the difficulties would not be at all insurmountable. 

A little solitary tuft of delicate grass peeping up from a crev- 
ice in the rock on which I sat, here reminded me of a duty I 
had almost forgotten in the excitement of the moment. This 
was to take the altitude of the line which limits the growth of 
vegetation. Indeed, according to general appearances, we were 
far above this limit, and I should have determined its altitude 
at a much lower degree, had not the sight of the little tuft 
proved we were not yet beyond it. Accordingly I’unstrapped 
the barometer upon the shoulders of Antonio. It marked 18.50 
inches, indicating a-height of 13,435 fect. This elevation marks 
the limit of vegetation in this latitude, and, it may be said, for 
all latitudes within the torrid zone. 

Slowly winding our way upward, we gradually got involved 
in a broad belt of sand and ashes which lay between us and the 
snow. Though not by any means as steep, it was far more 
fatiguing than the acclivity where the “ranger” met his mis- 
hap. Sinking beyond the ankles at every step, our progress 
was consequently slow, and I may add, painful ; and it was with 
satisfaction as well as surprise we found ourselves, though still 
within the limits of this zone of ashes, entering on a broad 
space at least half a mile in diameter, which was entirely free 
from it. The inclination of the mountain having heretoo sharp an 
angle, the consequence was an avalanche of ashes or sand-slide 
took place the year before, which the guide happened to be a 
witness of, sweeping all before it, laying bare the black volcanic 
rock, and lodging a thousand feet below, where it lay piled up 
in an immense mass. 

Glad to have the feet free once more, we moved forward with 
increased speed, our course being more round the cove toward 
the eastward than directly upward, until we found ourselves 
within a labyrinth of detached rocks and pumice-stone imbedded 
in ashes, showered down from the heights above with certainly 
nosparing hand. They were of allsizes, and I might add shapes, 
for some of them presented the appearance of ‘houses having 
windows and doors, and the guide led us to one which required 
but very few touches of the chisel to render it into the shape of 
a perfect cow. Between, around, and over these singular rocks 
we scrambled, aided by the instincts of Antonio, which never 
seemed to fail. At last a clear space before told us we were 
approaching a chasm; it was, as near as I could judge, about 
one hundred yards wide, snow lying on the opposite bank ; of 
its depth we as yet had no knowledge, not having — 
sufficiently near to judge. Antonio, who was some distance in 
advance, beckoned me to him. He was seated cross-leg on a 
ledge of rock, which formed a kind of parapet, on the edge of 
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the chasm. As I made a movement to get beside him, he 
motioned me back with his hand, saying, at the same time, 
“Stay, stay, sefior; do not come up here: put your head over 
and look.” Obeying his instructions, I leaned over the rock 
and looked below. 

Never before did a sight present itself calculated to try the 
nerves more than did the awful gulf down which I now gazed ; 
and it was fortunate that the guide had warned me back in 
time, for had I jumped upon the parapet, as I had intended, I 
verily believe I should have fallen into its horrible jaws. Its 
black sides ran sheer down from where Antonio coolly sat, to a 
depth almost impenetrable, from the inability of light to fol- 
low. Vast masses of rocks, rent and torn, of which the gloom 
below allowed an imperfect view, appeared piled upon each 
other, or were scattered about in chaotic confusion at the bot- 
tom, indicating the terrible character of the convulsion which 
rent the mighty mountain intwain. This was the “ Gulfo Infer- 
no” of which Antonio had spoken, and certainly its appear- 
ance did not belie its nomenclature. The ardor of the party 
seemed considerably cooled wher Antonio informed them that 
our route lay down in the very depths of this uninviting cavity. 
Little time, however, was allowed for consideration, for he 
again dived in among the detached rocks, taking a course 
which, in the main, ran parallel to the chasm. Through a nar- 
row opening in the rocks the guide pushed his way, so narrow, 
indeed, that the largest of the party had to squeeze himself 
through with considerable difficulty. On the other side of this 
opening was a very steep declivity, down which he plunged 
with astonishing speed, lenlag us far in the rear; we were, 
however, not long in coming up with him, for the rocks formed 
a kind of natural steps, which made the descent comparatively 
easy, at least part of the way; but the difficulties soon began 
to increase, as well as the gloom, until we were obliged to use 
the utmost caution to avoid accident, proving Antonio’s account 
of its dangerous character. We had no doubt it led to the 
Gulfo Inferno. Nor were we mistaken, for, after a tedious 
and perilous descent, in which our shoes and garments suffered 
not a little, we found ourselves between the narrow, perpen- 
dicular walls which inclosed this fearful place. Calculating 
the time taken in our downward course, and the obstructions 
from above as well as below, the chasm could not be less than 
a thousand feet in depth. It was about seventy yards broad at 
the bottom; the top, as we looked upward, did not appear 
more than ten, though in reality it was fully one hundred 
yards, while through the narrow opening the stars presented 
themselves to the astonished gaze of some of the party. The 
dim twilight that prevailed rendered necessary extreme caution 
in making our way over the shattered rocks and rents, one of 
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which was so wide that it required considerable effort in making 
the jump to cross it. This rent, Antonio informed us, ran 
along the whole extent of the chasm, and in some places 
opened out to a width of some forty feet. Of its depth, he 
only could conjecture, having, on a former occasion, rolled a 
large rock over the brink, at the widest part, and never having 
heard it strike bottom, The fearful depth it must have gone 
to carry it out of earshot, in a place the silence of which was 
painful, went far to prove that the mountain having been rent 
to its very centre was no figurative expression; indeed, the 
strong sulphurous odor that saluted us, on placing our heads 
over this sub-chasm, left no doubt on our minds of the fact. 

Seeing the guide frequently stop, pick up pieces of rock, and 
carefully examine them as well as the dim light permitted, I 
naturally inquired his object. He unhesitatingly informed me 
that on each of the three visits which he paid to this place, his 
companions found what they at first supposed to be crystallized 
quartz, but which afterwards proved to be actual diamionds, 
one of which a cousin of his sold in Puebla for the sum of 
five hundred dollars. This was news that, under any other 
circumstances, or in any other place, would cause us to pause 
and look sharply about us; as it was, however, I do not be- 
lieve that all the precious stones ever contained in the famous 
“Valley of Diamonds” mentioned by that daring traveller 
“Sinbad the Sailor,” would have tempted some of the party 
to remain five minutes longer than was necessary to take them 
out of the “ Infernal Gulf.” 

I could not help thinking that had this spot been situated 
within the limits of the United States, neither its fearful name 
nor the dangerous character of its approach would save it from 
having every rock and stone upturned, in testing its qualifica- 
tions as a receptacle for diamonds. I record this account as I 
received it from Antonio, neither vouching for its correctness 
nor condemning it as false. Having succeeded in crossing to the 
other side of the bottom, we held our way up the chasm, the 
space, fortunately for us, becoming more clear of broken rocks, 
until we came upon what might be called, with a slight effort 
of the imagination, a “stairs.” Bearing no resemblance to 
the passage by which we had descended, it consisted of a suc- 
cession of galleries abutting from the wall of rock. There 
were no narrow ledges, a few inches in width, with a yawning 
gulf below, which the daring traveller is made to pass by 
equally daring “story-tellers.” On the contrary, the galleries 
were broad and safe, rendering ascent easy, if the fatigues of 
the day had not begun to tell upon us all, with, perhaps, the 
exception of Antonio and the Doctor. 

ith worn and jaded limbs, we threw ourselves upon the 
snow, encountered for the first time after having climbed out of 
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the dark abyss, a second visit to which we hoped might be 
spared us. This, Antonio informed us, could not be, for our 
backward course lay over the same route. 

For the first time since starting, we partook of a stimulant, 
‘each man drinking a wine-glassful of raw brandy, of which 
we had a very limited supply, intending to use it medicinally 
mnly. The general effect upon all was beneficial. 

Resuming our way, invigorated not only by the stimulant, 
but by the close proximity of the summit, which could not now 
be more than two thousand feet above us, we followed the foot- 
steps of Thomaso and the ranger across a broad inclined plain 
of “ glacier,” whose smooth and even surface felt more grateful 
to the feet, after the rugged and broken rocks over wliich we 
had been travelling. But this was counterbalanced in the pain- 
ful effect on, our eyes, from the glare of the sun upon the snow, 
which at first deprived us of all sight: by degrees, however, it 
returned, but not in a perfect or healthy degree while we 
remained on the snow. 

Continuing our way over the plain for about a third of a 
mile, we came to a ravine, into which we descended without 

ausing, the sides not being very steep, or its depth very great. 

ravelling up its channel a short distance, Antonio led us out 
upon an eminence, where he pointed out the course of this 
ravine, running upward the whole‘length of the way to the 
—— passing into the crater through a gap that was plainly 
visible. 

It was very evident that it had been the channel of a stream 
of lava. The remainder of our route lay in its bed, which was 
partly free from snow, and presented no serious obstacles to our 
progress; indeed, extreme fatigue might be said to characterize 
our last struggle. The effect of the severity of the atmosphere 
upon our lungs, in climbing, was the greatest obstacle we had 
to contend with: so painfully oppressive did it become as we 
approached the gap, that we could not climb ten steps without 
stopping to recover breath. A few snow banks, it is true, we 
encountered, which obliged us to use ropes to surmount, but 
they were neither very formidable nor particularly dangerous. 

t last, weary and exhausted, we entered the gap, which, to 
our surprise, was of great breadth and depth, being deceived by 
the diminutive appearance which it presented from below. 
For a long time we lay upon the snow panting for breath, 
utterly indifferent to those objects which it hed cost us so much 
to behold, until the Doctor thought it necessary to administer 
another modicum of brandy, which was not without its effect. 
Nevertheless, it was some time before we stirred from the spot. 
Though we were under a vertical sun and in the hottest portion 
of the day, the air was cold, almost frosty, although the tem- 
perature, as indicated by the thermometer, was not down to that 
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oint. Following the course of the gap a short distance, the 
jaws of the great crater began to open up as we gradually ap- 
proached. 

It is impossible, owing to the deceptiveness as to the distance 
of objects in high altitudes, to give any other than an approxi- 
mation of the dimensions of this great cavity, unless it was ac- 
tually measured, which would occupy more time than any 
human being would be willing, or able, to bestow at such an 
elevation. it might be called circular or nearly so in form, 
viewed from the point where we now stood, but from the high- 
est point of the peak it presented a more angular appearance. 
Its diameter I set down at half a mile, but Don Manuel and 
Antonio, better used to the prevailing optical deceptiveness, 
estimated it at three-quarters of a mile at the least. Its depth 
varied from five hundred to one thousand feet, On the spot 
where we stood overlooking the awful gulf, the sides ran down 
to nearly the latter depth. We were consequently standing 
over one of its deepest parts, and, as far as I could discover, the 
only part, with one exception, that showed any symptoms of the 
vitality of internal fire. According to Antonio’s account, it was 
in an unusual state of repose, he having seen smoke and ashes 
issue from as many as five or six openings. From a black-look- 
ing opening in the rocky bed below, directly under us, issued a 
volume of light-colored, sulphurous smoke, ascending in an un- 
broken column till it reached the gap, through which it passed, 
impregnating the air with its unpleasant odor. Through this 
gap, it was evident, flowed the lava of remvte eruptions, until 
a subsequent and more terrible one caused the other side to give 
way, forming now the lowest gap or “lip,” through which the 
last stream of lava has flown. The bottom of the crater, in 
many places, bore a striking resemblance to the Guifo Inferno, 
except that the sunlight showed more clearly the condition of 
the former. Here mother Nature had displayed one of her 
most awful but eccentric moods: the shattered and torn 
rocks displayed the same chaotic characteristics, piled and 
poised upon each other in wild and most fantastical confusion, 
while other parts of the volcanic crust presented as even and 
compact a floor as if it had not been disturbed for ages. But 
I could not determine whether the yellowish tinge imparted te 
many spots of its lowest depths was the effect of the sun rays 
or actual deposits of sulphur. There is a story told, which has 
obtained some credit, that Cortez obtained sulphur from this 
' “crater” to make his powder. The story can have no founda- 
tion whatever, for many reasons, one of which it will be sufti- 
cient to name »— 

The whole atmospheric column is some forty miles high, yet 
so confined is the lower strata of air by the pressure of that 
which lies above it, that the half of the whole column, that is, 
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the lower half, is compressed into a space of less than three 
miles and a half in height. To nearly this altitude does Popo- 
catapetl raise its tall head. Therefore, independent of other im- 
pediments, no human being could possibly labor with half 
the usual quantity of air extracted from his lungs. 

Cortez, in a letter to Charles the Fifth, mentions having sent 
ten daring men, under the lead of Diego de Ordez, on an ex- 
pedition to the top of the mountain, in order to ascertain where 
the smoke came from. Ordez said he accomplished the feat, 
and placed a blazing volcano on his coat of arms to prove the 
fact. He subsequently sent others on a similar errand, in 1522, 
and one of them, Francisco Montano, said he not only reached 
the top, but let himself down into the crater, to a depth of 
some seventy or eighty fathoms, but he does not mention his 
having obtained sulphur from it. I questioned Antonio as to 
whether he had ever known sulphur to be taken from it. He 
said he had heard that the Indians in the neighborhood of the 
Pass of Ahualco, on the north side, had taken sulphur from the 
crater, some years before, but he did not believe an Indian or 
any one else could remain on the mountain sufficiently long to 
obtain it in any quantity. Indeed, the want of air was so pain- 
fully felt by us that exertion was rendered almost impossible, 
and it now took us quite as long to climb one hundred feet 
as it would to climb five hundred at the base. Four of the party 
suffered exceedingly from pains in the lungs, and the ranger 
and Don Manuel commenced bleeding through the nostrils ; 
but the Doctor succeeded in a measure in stopping the flow. 
The remainder displayed no symptoms other than that of ex- 
treme fatigue. 

The effects of the sulphurous smoke, the entire column of 
which seemed to pass through the gap, also added to our dis- 
comfiture to such an intolerable degree that we hastened from 
it sooner than we had intended. 

Though we had stood on the brink of the great crater and 
had gazed into its yawning depths, we had yet to climb several 
hundred feet to gain the apex. Slowly chopping our way in 
the frozen snow with hand-axes, we at last gained a compar- 
ative level spot, under the last snow bank between us and the 
highest peak of the mountain; for nothing short of that eleva- 
ted point would satisfy the party. 

It was about one hundred feet high, about fifty feet of which 
the inclination was such as to enable us to overcome, with the 
aid of our axes, with which we cut steps: each man taking his 
turn, left us sufficient time to recover breath. The remainder 
of the acclivity ran up at an angle, which compelled us to use a 
rope: the daring Antonio, taking one end, cut his way to the 
top, where he held it, enabling the more timid to ascend. 

Our view, which was before obstructed by the boundaries of 
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the gap, was now unlimited, not a cloud being in the heavens. 
There is no country in the world that affords more frequent op- 
— of enjoying expansive perspective scenery than 

exico, and there was not one of the party who was not fa- 
miliar with such scenes; but the sudden burst of astonishment 
that broke from them proved how unprepared they were for 
the boundless and exquisite landscape that lay spread out be- 
fore them. 

Far, far away below, lay cities, towns, villages, farms, plan- 
tations, woods, and streams, all traced out with a distinctness, 
variety, and beauty of coloring ; stamping them upon the mem- 
ory as vividly, but far more enduringly, than objects are im- 
pressed upon the plates of the daguerreotypist. 

Space presented itself in its most diminished proportions. 
The valley and town of Ameca appeared so astonishingly 
close, that, had we not made a rough and toilsome journey of 
some twenty-five miles from the neighborhood of the latter t» 
where we stood, it would have been difficult to make us believe 
the town was more than five miles distant. 

The Pico del Fraile shot upward from the side of the moun- 
tain like a huge church-steeple, while on the opposite side, 
the little town of Chulula, with its huge sacrificial mound, con- 
secrated to countless thousands of human victims, lay below 
us, as it were, at our very feet, though, in reality, some twenty 
miles distant. The sacrificial mound, itself a hill of very re- 
spectable proportions, looked no larger than an ordinary-sized 
dwelling, while the Christian church that surmounts it did 
not appear larger than a marble. The beautiful and populous 
city of Puebla, with its countless churches and convents, was 
clearly but diminutively perceptible to an astonishing degree ; and 
by the long trail of dust which marked the course of the home- 
ward-bound troops, I could trace from the very gates of the 
city the line of road running the whole length of the valley of 
Puebla, until it entered the break in the mountains which di- 
vides it from that of Mexico, at Rio Frio, a distance of over 
forty miles. But the distinctness with which we traced out the 
bold outlines of the voleano of Orazaba, the twin sister of the 
one on whose apex we stood, and its equal in height, save by a 
few feet, which was nearly one hundred miles distant, betrayed 
more than aught else the astonishing transparency of the at- 
mosphere. There was a solemnity in our situation that wes 
felt by us all: we seemed, as it were, lifted up high above the 
world, upon the top of a vast billow of snow irresistibly sweep- 
ing through space. Not a living thing was to be seen around or 
about us, and the intenseness of the silence had in it something 
awful. Once, and only once, a living object, in mid air, pre- 
sented itself upon the lens of my glass; for a few minutes I 
kept it there, as it was moving in the same plane and in the 
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same direction in which the glass was pointed. It was a huge 
bird of prey, with a large dark object in its talons—so large, in- 
deed, that 1 thought at first there were two birds flying close 
together. What the object was it carried, or to what species 
the bird itself belonged, there was no time to determine. In all 
probability it was an eagle, carrying a goat or a lamb to its 
eyrie in the mountains. It was laboring heavily in the air, 
far below; for nothing could be seen in the direction with the 
naked eye. 

Our indulgence of this glorious panorama was of a very brief 
duration: the day was waning fast, and a toilsome and per- 
ilous journey lay before us; the air, too, was growing colder; 
still, the thermometer did not mark a very low degree of 
temperature; 38° as yet marked its lowest point. But we were 
thinly clad, and there was a current ‘of air beginning to come 
in from the north, laden with an icy chilliness that seemed to 
penetrate our very bones. My object was accomplished, having 
already noted the height of mercury in the barometer, the 
tripod of which still remained-fixed in the snow. Observing it 
for the last time, I found no variation in the height of the mer- 
eurial column. It marked 15.85 inches. The thermometer had 
fallen two degrees, marking 36° Fahrenheit. These figures 
indicate an altitude of 17.726 feet. 

And now we turned our faces downward, and began the 
perilous descent. 


TWO YEARS AGO.—A LETTER. 


Dear Tom:—’Tis a dismal evening, 
The sky is one black, gloomy cloud; 

The fierce wind is rattling the shutters, 
And blustering, angry, and loud. 


So I’ve put on my old easy slippers 
And study-gown, ragged, but warm, 

And, whiffing my pipe, ‘‘ Tecumseh,” 
I laugh at the rage of the storm. 


I know that it isn’t a beauty, 

It’s clumsy, and ugly, and rough; 
Whittled with fingers unskilful, 

From laurel-root, knotty and tough. 


But still there’s a charm about it— 
I made it myself, you know, 
And named it after our General, 
A couple of years ago, 





TWO YEARS AGO—-A LETTER. 


You remember the night, my dear feliow, 
That dreary November night, 

When we shivered around the camp-fire, 
And talked of the coming fight. 


And we spoke, with playful bravado, 
Of valorous deeds we'd do, 
And how on those frowning ridges 
We’d plant the proud Red, White, and Blue. 


Well, it came—the fight—with the morning, 
And we charged up the rocky steep, 

»Mid the musketry’s terrible rattling, 
And the cannon thundering deep. 


And then—ah, Tom, it was doleful 
To lie there tossing in pain, 

And think that we'd fired our last cartridge, 
And marched on our last campaign. 


For when, after wearisome waiting, 
At last came the tardy “leave,” 

You hobbled home on your crutches, 
And I wore an empty sleeve. 


Then they gave us our final discharges, 
They’d no use for you nor for me; 

A one-armed man couldn’t pull trigger, 
Nor a cripple march down to the sea. 


But do not think that I’m sorry, 
Dear Tom, for the loss of my hand; 

I'd have given them both, and that gladly, 
For the sake of our dear native land. 


And if we were both sound as ever, 
I’m sure we would risk it again, 
If ‘Old Glory’’ were ever in danger, 

With never a thought of the pain. 


And s0, as I sit by the fire-light, 
Watching the embers’ glow, 

My heart warms with pride while I’m thinking 
Of this day, two years ago. 


And I’m ready to swear that you’re thinking 
That, of all things under the sun, 

Of losing your leg you are proudest, 
On the day when the Ridge was won. 


Nov. 25, 1865. 


Vou. V.—11 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THERE ARE STILL in the volunteer service forty-seven major-generals and one 
hundred and forty-one brigadier-generals, of whom twenty-one major-generals and 
one hundred and two brigadier-generals are already ordered to be mustered out, 
leaving but twenty-six of the former and thirty-nine of the latter. This of itself, 
although for reasons that readily suggest themselves the War Department does not 
make public the exact figures, will afford a reasonably approximate idea of the 
diminished numbers of our great volunteer army of yesterday; especially when it 
is remembered that but few of these officers have command of troops in numbers 
proportional to their rank, while some are without command at all. For instance, 
three major-generals are commanding districts, five are on courts-martial; six brig- 
adier-generals are serving on courts-martial, six more on duty as assistant commis- 
sioners of freedmen, and ten are on special duty of various kinds. 

Tue RecguLtar ARMY, according to a recent report of the Secretary of War, ex- 
hibits a total strength of 1,124 officers and 23,795 enlisted men, making an aggre- 
gate of 24,919, of all ranks and arms of the service. It is gratifying to all who 
are interested in maintaining the strength and efficiency of this backbone of the na- 
tional power, to know that, contrary to the theories of those amiable philosophers 
who think they see their way to universal peace through wishing for it and emas- 
culating the army and navy, recruiting for the regulars goes briskly on, and, now 
that the war is over, our volunteers, who were voted to be tired of arms, are join- 
ing the ranks at the rate of three thousand a month. This must be a melancholy 
reflection to some of our young friends (and old ones, too!) who, we used to fancy, 
were wont to regard a recruiting detail as a kind of honorable spree, giving them 
theveredit of doing work, plus the unspeakable pleasure of having none to do and 
“wearing good clothes.” . 


Mr. Witson’s Br, whatever the gentle peace-to-the-knife men may think of it, 
will meet the hearty approval of the army, though we do not disguise from our- 
selves the fact that very many of our best officers, while they fully recognize the 
necessity and advantage of the employment of colored troops during the war, and, 
whatever they may once have thought, now admit the successful issue of the ex- 
periment, will look with grave doubts upon those provisions which contemplate a 
parti-colored constitution of the line of the regular army. It is not for us to decide 
@ question of so much moment, with the half-hour’s consideration we have been 
able to give to the bill, received just as we put these forms to press; but we can 
fancy General Sherman advising these officers to be patient, not to worry, to do 
their duty as ever, and to leave legislation to the legislature. 


THe DrPLoMATIC CORRESPONDENCE lately published between Mr..CHARLES FRAN- 
ois ADAMS, on the part of the United States, and the Earl of CLarENnDon, on the 
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part of her Britannic Majesty’s Government, is marked with signal ability on both 
sides. Mr. ADAMS, in his final communications, recapitulates with singular clear- 
ness and steadiness the facts and arguments previously laid before the British 
Government, with reference to the injuries inflicted upon our commerce and our in- 
ternational rights by the depredations of the rebel cruisers, built, armed, manned, and 
equipped in British ports, under cover and in consequence of the British Govern- 
ment’s construction of its rights and obligations as a neutral power. Lord CLar- 
ENDON denies the facts, and, of course, the inferences drawn therefrom, generally 
contenting himself with asserting that they are not proven, and proceeds, with a 
masterly skill in the use of what the youthful West-Pointers are wont to call the 
“ambiguous middle,” to refute the arguments advanced by our Minister. Our 
proposition to submit to arbitration all matters in dispute, and the counter-proposi- 
tion of Great Britain to so decide all questions except those of the stabs under the 
neutral cloak, having been successively declined by the respective Governments and 
then mutually withdrawn, two curt letters follow from Mr. Apams and Lord 
CLARENDON, finally and forever closing the correspondence. The two Governments 
are thus left at issue, joined, but indefinitely suspended, upon this momentous ques- 
tion, affirmed by America, denied by England, whether a neutral nation is respon- 
sible for the injuries inflicted upon the people or Government of a belligerent power 
in consequence of breaches of neutrality on the part of the inhabitants of such neu- 
tral, occurring by reason of the negligence of its Government, or of its refusal to take 
additional precautions when requested by the belligerent. Underlying and partly 
concealed by the extreme elaboration of courtesy that marks the diplomatic dialect, 
—we can see more than one grim commander that we know, impatiently fingering 
the hilt of his war-worn sabre as the resonant phrases stalk with measured dignity 
to their stately conclusion,—we seem to detect a certain sharpness of flavor, often 
reaching far towards asperity, that betrays an intensity of feeling and a keenness 
of appreciation of the vast consequences at stake, which the casual observer would 
scarcely suspect under that diamond-polished exterior. After carefully reading 
this correspondence—certain portions of it, almost with suspended breath—we laid 
down the morning paper with a renewed feeling of confidence.in the grandeur and 
power of the free Government that could thus, flushed with war and victory, calmly 
overlook its still smarting wrongs and irritations, and, firmly asserting a great prin- 
ciple of justice, rest content to leave its vindication and adoption to the future 
pangs of self-interest of the nations at whose hands those wrongs and irritations 
were endured. The day is not far distant when the bitter memory of its present 
attitude will be as aloes in the teeth of England. We are not of the number who 
believe, still less among those who hope, that in the next war between England 
and any other power, the Government or the people of the United States will prac- 
tise a neutral retaliation and whiten every sea with American Alabamas and Shen- 
andoahs to scourge British commerce from the ocean. It is not like us. We have 
not the stomach for such work. We shall do what is right, and, as for England— 
with her, fear at home means justice abroad. 


Tue MILITIA QUESTION receives a timely assistance from the able messare of 
Governor Fenton, of New York. We append a full extract from that portion re- 
ferring to the State National Guard. The recommendation for a generai encamp- 
ment during the approaching summer bears the stamp of liberal and enlightened 
statesmanship. It was with great pleasure that we read it, almost simultaneously 
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with the publication of our January number, contaiging exactly the same sugges- 
tion for ail the States. 


“By the late Adjutant-General’s Report of December 31, 1864, the organized 
force of the National Guard numbered forty-five thousand nine hundred and ten 
officers and men, comprised in one hundred and eight regiments, two battalions, 
and five batteries, which included the militia organization existing at the time and 
prior to the organization of the National Guard. But fourteen thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-one men were reported as uniformed and equipped. The organized 
force, authorized in time of peace, by the law of 1862, was fixed at thirty thousand. 
In view of the fact that a much larger force was already organized, and that the 
arm.-Learing population of the State would warrant an organization of at least 
fifty thousand, the last Legislature removed the restriction, leaving the number 
without limit, and appropriated five hundred thousand dollars to meet outlay in this 
behalf. It was believed the expenditure of this appropriation would secure the 
complete equipment of about thirty thousand men, inclusive of the fourteen thou- 
sand already equipped. Of the five hundred thousand dollars so appropriated, two 
hundred and eighty-six thousand dollars only has been expended for this object, 
owing to the inability of the Comptroller, as stated to me, to furnish a larger sum 
for that purpose. . In order to meet pressing demands for equipments beyond what 
could be purchased with the limited amount of the appropriation allowed to be ex- 
pended, the Quartermaster-General was directed to issue United States clothing in 
his custody, which was receipted for on the part of the State. The following sum- 
mary presents the number and condition of the National Guard organizations since 
the last muster and inspéction, viz.: one hun?ved and twelve regiments, three in- 
dependent battalions, and five batteries; a,:regate force of officers and men uni- 
formed and equipped, twenty-eight thousand. No great addition to the number of 
organizations has been made. In no case has a draft been authorized, either to 
create or complete an organization, nor has any special inducement been held out 
to encourage volunteering. On the contrary, owing to the want of equipments 
with which to provide the force to the extent already urgently demanded, additions 
to it have been, in some degree, discouraged. The increase during the past year 
was largely made up.of veteran officers and soldiers of the late war, who, from 
their practical military experience, tend to improve the morale of the organizations 
with which they become connected. 

“T submit for your consideration the question of providing, by suitable appropri- 
ation, for a general encampment of the National Guard of the State during the 
coming season, for the purpose of inspection, instruction, comparison, and improve- 
ment of thé several organizations comprising it. It isan object of common concern 
to increase the spirit of emulation and pride, to foster and sustain in all proper 
ways this branch of the public interest, and do whatever we reasonably can to per. 
fect and make adequate the military for all emergencies which justified its creation 
end existence. Our northern frontier forming a prominent part of the boundary 
between the United States and the British dependencies, the importance of having 
a sufficient force to protect and defend this extended border at all times will be 
readily recognized. Heretofore the policy of the General Government has been to 
rely upon the militia of the several States for all extraordinary exigencies. The 
neglect and abuses into which these State systems had everywhere fallen not only 
compelled the adoption, in the emergency of the late rebellion, of a national system, 
but undoubtedly prolonged the war. It is a gratifying consideration that, notwith- 


¢ 
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standing the difficulties with which they had thus to contend, the Federal author- 
ities still find warrant in all our past experiences for depending upon the militia of 
the country rather than upon large standing armies—ever so dangerous to free 
institutions. The States have now an opportunity not only for justifying this con- 
fidence, but of encouraging a return to the original system, by properly performing 
the duty which must, in any event, devolve on them, of maintaining the discipline 
and efficiency of these State forces.” 


Tue Mriuitary Association of the State of New York, of which Colonel F. A. 
ConKLING is President, and Captain Henry Hearn, Secretary, held its annual 
meeting at Albany on the 16th of January. We are glad to learn that the meet- 
ing was fully attended, and much interest was evinced in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Militia, and the establishment of a national “ National Guard,” upon 
which subject an able address was delivered by General Stewart L. Wooprorp. 
We shall refer to his remarks at length, next month. The meeting adjourned on 
the 18th, just as we go to press. 


THE NUMBER OF MEN furnished by each State since April 1, 1861, on the differ- 
ent calls for men required for periods of three months or more; also the number 
of men accredited to each State upon the basis of three years as a standard of com- 
putation, are officially reported as follows: 
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WE were favored with an invitation, which we should have been glad to accept, 
to attend the opening meeting of the “‘ Unitep States Service National LIBRARY 
AssociATION,” in their Library and Reading Room, 49 Washington Street, Boston, on 
the 15th of January. This is eminently a “‘ Yankee notion,” pre-eminently a Boston 
‘enotion,” and we are so favorably impressed with its vital embodiment of one of 
our own pet “ notions,” that we copy at length the objects of the Association, as 
announced in the circular before us :— 

“First.—To make and preserve in a permanent form a collection of one copy of 
every book, official report, pamphlet, map, chart, engraving, or portrait, which in 
any manner, either in fact or fiction, poetry or prose, has a bearing upon the history 
of the late rebellion. Szconp.—To prepare an alphabetical index of the contents of 
all books, pamphlets, and reports which relate to the recent ‘War for the Union,’ 
which shall enable the librarian to bring together in a moment of time from various 
sources a complete history of any particular event or person about which reference 
shall be made. Tutrp.—To make a collection of such publications as treat of the art 
of war, either in its theory or practice; histories of the military and naval exploits of 
all ages and all nations; and biographies of the world’s heroes on land and sea. 
Fourtsu.—To establish a permanent head-quarters,where all past and present offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, regulars and volunteers, who may reside or be located 
in this vicinity, or temporarily remain in the city, can have free access to all the 
latest military publications—books, magazines, and newspapers; and where they 
can readily consult the official reports of the Adjutant-Geuerals of the various States 
and of the United States, and the Army and Navy Registers for the past five years. 
Firru.—To furnish, without the usual expense, suitable rooms for social or business 
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meetings of past and present military and naval officers, many of whom have fre- 
quent occasion to come together for consultation or social enjoyment, and who 
would find it a matter of great convenience to have an established and appropriate 
place for such purposes.” 

The list of officers opens with such a splendid array of rank, beginning with 
“President, Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott; Vice-Presidents, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral U. 8. Grant, Major-General W. T. Sherman, and so on through a dazzling galaxy 
of Generals, Admirals, and Cabinet Ministers, that one’s mind rests at length with 
positive relief upon the names of the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries, 
Colonel Arthur F. Devereux, and Captain B. F. Sands, U.S. Navy; and Paymaster, 
J. George Harris as Treasurer. Here we breathe again, and think we see, what 
we do most heartily wish, the success of this praiseworthy enterprise. 

The Secretaries inform us that the Library and Reading Room are now open 
daily from nine A. M. till ten P. M., and they cordially invite “all past and present 
officers of both branches of the regular and volunteer service to make a free use of 
all the privileges which the rooms afford for purposes of reference, or for meetings 
for consultation or social enjoyment.” 


In the Senate, January 10th, Mr. Wilson introduced a bill to increase and fix the 
military peace establishment of the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

On the 15th, Mr. Wilson reported a substitute for this bill, which was then re- 
committed to the Committee on Military Affairs, and on the 16th reported back as 
follows: 

Szction 1. The military peace establishment of the United States shall hereafter 
consist of five regiments of artillery, twelve regiments of cavalry, fifty-five regi- 
ments of infantry, and such other forces as shall be provided for by this act, to be 
known as the army of the United States. 

Sxc. 2. The five regiments of artillery provided for by this act shall consist of 
the five regiments now organized; and the first, second, third, and fourth regi- 
ments of artillery shall have the same organization as is now provided by law for 
the fifth regiment of artillery. 

Szc. 3. To the six regiments of cavalry now in service, there shall be added six 
regiments, having the same organization as is now provided by law for cavalry 
regiments, the first and second lieutenants of which, and two-thirds of the officers 
above the grade of first lieutenant, shall be selected from among the officers of 
volunteer cavalry who have served two years during the war, and have been dis- 
tinguished for capacity and good conduct in the field: Provided, That four of these 
additional regiments may be armed and drilled as infantry at the discretion of the 
President. 

Szc. 4. There shall be fifty-five regiments of infantry, to consist of the ten regi- 
ments of ten companies each now organized; the nine remaining regiments so dis- 
tributed that each battalion, with the addition of two companies, shall constitute a 
regiment of ten companies, and all the vacancies in the grades of first and second 
lieutenant, and two-thirds of the vacancies in the grades above that of first lieu- 
tenant shall be filled by selection from among the officers of volunteer infantry or 
artillery, who have served two years during the war, and have been distinguished 
for capacity and good conduct in the field; ten regiments to be composed of colored 
men, to be officered by officers of colored troops, who have served two years during 
the war, and who have been distinguished for capacity and good conduct in the 
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field; and eight regiments to be composed of men who have been wounded, or dis- 
charged from service on account of disease contracted in the line of duty, the 
officers of which shall be selected from the Veteran Reserve Corps, or other 
officers of volunteers who have been disabled in service: Provided, That promo- 
tions in the colored regiments, and in the regiments of disabled men hereby 
authorized, shall be confined to the regiments of the corps. 

Sec. 5. The volunteer officers to be selected for appointment, under the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be distributed as nearly as may be among the States, in 
proportion to the number of troops furnished during the war. 

Sec. 6. Each regiment of infantry provided for by this act shall have one colonel, 
one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, one adjutant (an extra lieutenant), one quarter- 
master (an extra lieutenant), ten captains, ten first and ten second lieutenants, one 
sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one commissary-sergeant, and ten 
companies, and each company shall have one captain, one first and one second 
lieutenant, one first sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, one 
wagoner, and forty-eight privates, and the number of privates may be increased to . 
eighty-two, at the discretion of the President, whenever the exigencies of the ser- 
vice require such increase. 


Src. 7. Each regiment in the service of the United States may have a band, as 
now provided by law. 

Sec. 8. All enlistments into the army shall hereafter be for the term of five 
years, and no officers shall be appointed to any regiment or company until the 
minimum number of men shall have been enlisted, and the command duly or- 
ganized. 

Sec. 9. There shall be one lieutenant-general, five major-generals, and ten briga- 
dier-generals, who shall have the same pay and emoluments, and be entitled to the 
same staff officers in number and grade as now provided by law. 

Sec. 10. The adjutant-general’s department of the army shall hereafter consist 
of the officers now authorized by law, viz.: one adjutant-general with the rank, 
pay, and emoluments of a brigadier-general; two assistant adjutant-generals with 
the rank, pay, and emoluments of colonels of cavalry; four assistant adjutant- 
generals with the rank, pay, and emoluments of lieutenant-colonels of cavalry, and 
thirteen assistant adjutant-generals with the rank, pay, and emoluments of majors 
of cavalry. 

Szco. 11. There shall be four inspectors-general of the army, with the rank, pay, 
and emoluments of colonels of cavalry, and five assistant inspectors-general, with 
the rank, pay, and emoluments of lieutenant-colonels of cavalry. 

Sec. 12. The bureau of military justice shall hereafter consist of one judge-advo- 
cate general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a brigadier-general; and one 
assistant judge-advocate general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a colonel 
of cavalry; and the said judge-advocate general, and his assistant, shall receive, 
revise, and have recorded, the proceedings of the courts-martial, courts of inquiry, 
and military commissions of the armies of the United States, and shall perform 
such other duties as have heretofore been performed by the judge-advocate general 
of the armies of the United States. 

Sec. 13. The quartermaster-general’s department of the army’ shall hereafter 
consist of one quartermaster-general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a 
brigadier-general; six assistant quartermaster-generals, with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of colonels of cavalry; twelve deputy quartermaster-generals, with 
the rank, pay, and emoluments of lieutenant-colonels of cavalry; twenty quarter- 
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masters, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of majors of cavalry; and forty-eight 
assistant quartermasters, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of captains of cav- 
alry; and the vacancies hereby created in the grade of assistant quartermaster 
shall be filled by selection from among the persons who have rendered meritorious 
service as assistant quartermasters of volunteers during two years of the war. 

Sec. 14. The number of military storekeepers shall hereafter be as many as shall 
be required, not exceeding sixteen, with the same compensation as is now provided 
by law. - 

Src. 15. The provisions of the act for the better organization of the quarter- 
master’s department, approved July 4th, 1864, shall continue in force, so far as 
they do not become obsolete and unnecessary, upon the disbandment of the volun- 
teer forces. 

Src. 16. The subsistence department shall hereafter consist of the officers now 
_ authorized by law, namely: one commissary-general of subsistence, with the rank, 
pay, and emoluments of a brigadier-general; two assistant. commissary-generals, 
with the rank, pay, and emoluments of colonels of cavalry; two assistant commis- 
sary-generals, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of lieutenant-colonels of cav- 
alry; eight commissaries of subsistence, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of 
majors of cavalry; and sixteen commissaries of subsistence, with the rank, pay, 
and emoluments of captains of cavalry. 

Sxo. 17. Officers of the line detailed to act as regimental quartermasters or com- 
missaries, or as quartermasters or commissaries of permanent posts, or of com- 
mands of not less than two companies, shall, when the assignment is duly reported 
to and approved by the War Department, receive as extra compensation, while re- 
sponsible for Government property, ten dollars per month. 

Szo. 18. The medical department of the army shall hereafter consist of one sur- 
geon-general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a brigadier-general; one 
assistant surgeon-general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a colonel of cav- 
alry; seventy-five surgeons, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of majors of cay- 
alry; one hundred and fifty assistant surgeons, with the rank, pay, and emoluments 
of captains of cavalry after three years’ service, and with the rank, pay, and emolu- 
ments of first lieutenants of cavalry for the first three years’ service; and five medi- 
cal storekeepers, with the same compensation as is now provided by law; and the 
vacancies hereby created in the grades of surgeon and assistant surgeon shall be 
filled by selection from among the persons who have served as staff and regimental 
surgeons or assistant surgeons of volunteers two years during the war, and persons - 
who have served as assistant surgeons three years in the volunteer service shall be 
eligible for promotion to the grade of captain. 

Src. 19. Upon the recommendation of the surgeon-general, the Secretary of War 
may detail a surgeon as chief medical purveyor, who, while performing such duty, 
shall be in charge of the principal purchasing and issuing dép6t of medical supplies, 
and shall have the rank, pay, and emoluments of a colonel of cavalry; and not to 
exceed five medical officers as assistant medical purveyors, who, while performing 
such duty in the different geographical divisions or departments, shall have the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of lieutentant-colonels of cavalry. 

Src. 20. That the surgeon-genetal be, and he is hereby, empowered to detail 
from time to time, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, not to exceed 
five officers of the grade of surgeon, for duty as medical inspectors, who, while per- 
forming such duties, shall have the rank, pay, and emoluments of colonels of cav- 
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alry, and who shall receive their instructions from and make their reports direct 
to the surgeon-general. 

Sec. 21. That the pay department of the army shall hereafter consist of one pay- 
master-general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a brigadier-general; two 
assistant paymaster-generals, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of colonels of 
cavalry; two deputy paymaster-generals, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of 
lieutenant-colonels of cavalry, and sixty paymasters, with the rank, pay, and emol- 
uments of majors of cavalry; and the vacancies hereby created in the grade of 
major shall be filled by selection from the persons who have served as additional 
paymasters two years during the war. 

Sec. 22. The corps of engineers shall consist of one chief-engineer, with the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of a brigadier-general, four colonels, ten lieutenant- 
colonels, twenty majors, thirty captains, and thirty first, and ten second lieutenants, 
who shall have the pay and emoluments now provided by law for officers of the 
engineer corps. 


Sec. 23. There shall be appointed in the corps of engineers, by selection from 
among the officers of that corps, four inspectors of fortifications and other engineer 
operations, who shall have the rank, pay, and emoluments of colonels of engineers , 
but the number of officers of said corps as heretofore established by law shall not 
be increased thereby. 

Sec. 24. The five companies of engineer soldiers, and the sergeant-major, and 
quartermaster heretofore prescribed by law, shall constitute a battalion of engi- 
neers, to be officered by officers of suitable rank detailed from the corps of engi- 
neers, and the officers of engineers acting respectively as adjutant and quarter- 
master of this battalion shall be entitled to the pay and emoluments of adjutants 
and quartermasters of cavalry. 

Src. 25. In the organization of each of the companies of engineer soldiers there 
shall be made a reduction of twenty enlisted men, to be apportioned equally among 
the two classes of privates, but in time of war the President may, at his discretion, 
restore the present organization of these companies. 

Sec. 26. The ordnance department of the army shall consist of the same number 


of officers and enlisted men as is now authorized by law, and the officers shall be 
of the following grades, viz.: one brigadier-general, three colonels, five lieutenant- 
colonels, eight majors, twenty captains, fifteen first lieutenants, nine second lieu- 
tenants, and thirteen military storekeepers, all of whom shall have the same pay 
and emoluments as now provided by law. 

Sec. 2%. There shall be one chief signal officer of the army, who shall have the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of a colonel of cavalry. And the Secretary of War 
shall have power to detail from the army, upon the recommendation of the chief 
signal officer, such number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates as 
may be deemed necessary for the efficient performance of signal duty: Provided, 
That no officer or enlisted man shall be detailed to serve in the signal corps until 
he shall have been examined and approved by a military board, to be convened by 
the Secretary of War for that purpdse; and officers, while so detailed, shall receive 
the pay and emoluments of cavalry officers of their respective grades; and enlisted 
men, while so detailed, shall receive the pay of engineer soldiers of similar grade, and 
Shall, when deemed necessary, be mounted upon horses provided by the Government. 

Sxc. 28. No officer of the regular army below the rank of a field officer shall 
hereafter be promoted to a higher grade before having passed a satisfactory exam- 


jnation as to his fitness for promotion, before a board of three officers of his corps 
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or arm of service, senior to him in rank; and should the officer fail at said exam- 
ination, he shall be suspended from promotion for one year, when he shall be re- 
examined, and upon a second failure shall be dropped from the rolls of the army: 
Provided, That if any officer be found unfit for promotion on account of moral dis- 
qualifications, he shall not be entitled to a re-examination. 

Sec. 29. The adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, commissary-general of sub- 
sistence, surgeon-general, paymaster-general, chief of engineers, and chief of ord- 
nance, shall hereafter be appointed by selection from the corps to which they belong. 

Sec. 30. No person shall be appointed to any vacancy created by this act in the 
pay, medical, or quartermaster’s departments, until he shall have passed the exam- 
ination now required by law. 

Sec. 31. No persons shall be commissioned in any of the regiments authorized 
by this act until they shall have passed a satisfactory examination before a board, 
to be convened under direction of the Secretary of War, which shall inquire into 
the services rendered during the war, capacity, and qualifications of the applicants; 
and such appointments, when made, shall be without regard to previous rank, but 
with sole regard to qualifications and meritorious services. 

Sec. 32. Persons applying for commissions in any of the regiments authorized 
by this act shall not be entitled to any compensation for expenses incurred in 
reporting to the board for examination. 

Src. 33 repeals all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of 


this act. 


On the 15th, Mr, Wilson introduced the following bill “ to provide for the exami- 
nation of certain officers of the army,” which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs :— 

SECTION 1. Every officer now in the service of the United States in the cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry regiments, shall, as soon as practicable, be ordered to appear 
for examination before boards to be composed of such number of officers, of recog- 
nized merit and fitness, as the Secretary of War may direct; and such boards shall 


make careful examinations as to the military history, services during the war, and 


qualifications of all officers who may appear before them, and shall keep a full and 
true record of the examination in each case; and all members of such boards of 
examination shall, before entering upon such duty, make oath or affirmation that 
they will conduct all examinations with impartiality, and that they will not divulge 
the vote of any member upon the examination of any officer who may appear be- 


fore them. 

Seo. 2. The said boards of examination shall be convened at the discretion of the 
Secretary of War at convenient places, and notice thereof shall be published in 
general orders. 

Sec. 3. The record of each examination shal! be forwarded by the several boards, 
through the Secretary of War, to the President of the United States, and any 
officer reported upon adversely, if the findings be approved by the President, shall 
be put upon the retired list, or dropped from the rolls of the army. 

Sec. 4. Any vacancies.in the cavalry, artillery, or infantry regiments, created by 
the retirement or discharge of any officers under the provisions of this act, shall be 
filled by selection from officers who shall have passed the most satisfactory exam- 
ination, and such selections shall be made without regard to seniority or arm of the 
service, but with sole regard to qualifications and meritorious and distinguished 
services during the war. 
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San Antonr1o Dr Bexar, 
Texas, Oct. 10th, 1865, 

Waar strange reverses sometimes overtake men! It 1s well for us the future 
ts concealed from our view. How often it would mortify us, and make us miser- 
able, did we but know, beforehand, what Fate had in store for us! Could we but 
scan the future, how often would we be ready in wounded pride to exclaim: “Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 

It is well and wisely ordered, that life is as a journey. Every little eminence 
and turn in the road conceals from the traveller’s view all beyond. And every 
eminence and turn attained by the traveller reveals to his view but a short dis- 
tance beyond his present attainments. It is well that life is as a warfare; just 
excitement enough to keep us moving on, and up to duty. Yet the future is all 
veiled except only so far as the dast move or the last order reveals it. 

Had these veteran soldiers round me here in Texas but known, before they 
volunteered in their country’s service, ail the marchings, and fightings, and dan- 
gers, and labors, and trials, and privations, and vexations that awaited them in 
the future of a long four years’ war, and then—“ the unkindest cut of all,” and the 
hardest campaign of all—had they but known, that after “ the war was over” they 
would be sent “to Texas,” think you that they would have volunteered a¢ all, or, 
having volunteered, would have spent the time as pleasantly and cheerfully as 
they have? 

So, in life’s journey and warfare, many trials cross our,pathway unforeseen, and 
unexpectedly. It is weil it is so. It is hard enough to meet, and endure them 
when they come, without suffering them ten times over by anticipation. 

In my life’s journey, in my literal warfare, that has overtaken me that I had 
least expected. I have even landed “in Texas.” Texas! Texas!! Texas!!! In 
the language of the poet:— 


“Oh, by that little word, 
How many thoughts are stirred !” 


Long years ago, I was, in sentiment and political action, opposed to the “an- 
nexation of Texas,” and I had always been led to view “Texas” as being to 
the United States something like what “ Botany Bay ” was to England, like “Canada” 
to the slaveholder, grieving over his flying fugitives from labor, or like ‘ Hard 
Scrabble” to the friends opposed to the union of flying lovers, but a. safety- 
valve to civilized society, by which bankrupts, gamblers, horse-thieves, murderers, 
and criminals of all sorts and grades, escaped “unwhipped of justice.” The 
phrase “Gone to Texas,’’ was always sufficient to account for the whereabouts, 
and to describe the character of all absconding scoundrels, and fugitives from 
justice. But, alas, in the orderings of things I am even now myself “ in Texas.” 

But my reminiscences of the history and character of Texas are not the only 
unpleasant thoughts I have at being here. Fresher in my memory still is the 
remembrance of a three days and nights’ trip across the Gulf of Mexico, on a 
crowded Government steamer, rolling and rocking—sometimes pitching and plung- 
ing—nothing to be seen but sky and water, nothing to break the monotony except 
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perhaps occasionally the back of a porpoise. But all these things are pleasant 
compared with that internal commotion that a person experiences, when affected with 
what is called “ sea-sickness.” Oh, that sickness of all sicknesses. Even yet the 
simple recollection produces strong symptoms of rebellion in my stomach. For 
days after I had set foot on terra firma, it seemed to me very far from being firm. 
Either the earth or my head seemed still for days to roll and rock. 

The point at which I set foot first on Texas soil was Indianola, a small town 
on Matagorda Bay. It is generally through the country, where there are any 
people to call it at all, called Powder-Horn, from the fact that it is built at the point 
where a bayou of this name puts into the bay. The history of this town seems 
to be something like this: —Many years ago a number of German families settled 
about three miles north of this point, further up the bay, and established here a 
little town called Indianola. During the Mexican War it was found that there 
was a better landing down at the mouth of Powder-Horn Bayou, and here the 
United States Government established a dépdt, and landed a part of its troops and 
supplies. 

Although there was nothing more than a dry sand-bank here, a town soon 
sprang up, and became the principal point of business on the bay. This in time 
transferred, not only the principal part of the business from Old Indianola, but the 
greater part of the town also, to the new town at Powder-Horn Bayou. Indianola, 
alias Powder-Horn, has been before the war a place of considerable business. It 
had two docks erected by companies in New York, whose vessels plied regularly 
between these two points. It contained several hotels, a number of large store- 
rooms, a small church, a city hospital, a court-house, and jail. I find no school- 
houses, academies, or college. What schools have been taught here seem to have 
been conducted in private rooms. The court-house is a tolerably good brick 
building, but the jail deserves special notice. It is a small frame, about twelve 
or fifteen feet square. The weather-boarding is put on perpendicularly and double, 
the outside being very thickly nailed to the inside tier of boards. In each end is 
a small window with the usual “ cross-bars,” but made of light, flat bars of iron. 
Were it not for these, the passing stranger would not be likely to notice this “In- 
stitution” at all. When we landed here, there were but few citizens here. The 
rebellious ones had “skedaddled” at the approach of the Yankees, and the Union 
folks, who had left long ago to escape rebel rule, had not yet returned. The town 
seemed deserted and grown up with high weeds. As we landed and walked along 
the beach, we could see ten thousand “ fidlers’’ scampering for their ten thousand 
holes. This is the only name I know for these little animals, neither did I ever 
make sufficiently free with the little scamps to be able minutely to describe them. 
But they are in size about as large as a common beetle, having one conspicuously 
large leg, or arm, with a large claw on it, like a crab’s claw. But everybody that 
has ever been on the coast knows what the “fidler” is. As we landed at In- 
dianola, scarcely certain whether the shore was really firmly fixed, or rolling to and 
fro, thousands of these, like other rebels, “broke for their holes,” and, having 
gained them, whirled’round and squatted down just inside their holes, like “the 
spider ” for “the fly,” with their big claws stuck out, seeming to say to us, “‘ How are 
you, Yanks; come ahead now, if you dare!” But these were innocent and harm- 
less rebels. We were not long in finding out .that all that were rebellious here 
had not left. We generally find when “the Yankees come” into a place, there a 
few rebels don’t leave, a few of the meanest stay, and are generally the first to 
meet you, with “ Welcome, Yanks ;” “How glad we are to see you come!” “We 
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always have been for the Union.” And to the general incommand will say, ‘‘ Gen- 
eral, can’t you give usa position in the commissary or quartermaster’s departments.” 
So, when we landed at Indianola, Texas, it was not long till out of these tall weeds 
came “ten thousand times ten thousand” cooing, cousinivg, rebel mosquitoes, 
singing round your ears, seeming to say as they sang, ‘“ Welcome, Yanks ;” “ How 
glad we are to see you;” “We have always been Union;” “Just let us have 
positishes,” and, in less time than it takes me to write one of these lines, slap go 
@ dozen bills through both blouse and shirt, and pants and drawers, and hundreds 
of Yankee soldiers might then be seen fighting mosquitoes with both hands, calling 
to mind the fellow’s answer to tke inquiring traveller, while fighting the mosqui- 
toes off with both hands, “Not many here, butsthere’s right smart up the river 
further.” 

Although Indianola is built on the bay and is almost surrounded with water, yet 
it is a very dry town in more senses thanone. The water by which it is surrounded 
is all salt water. To “dig” for water, it is so near the shore that the water you get 
is all “ brackish” and very unpleasant to use. Hence, Indianola has to depend upon 
the goodness of the heavens for waters. And, hence you will see at almost every 
house one or more large tubs, like the large tubs of a steam distillery, standing gen- 
erally set up off the ground and called cisterns. Into these cisterns are pipes 
or spouts, running from the eaves of the houses to carry the water from the roofs 
of the houses into the cisterns when it rains. Why they are generally set up off 
the ground, instead of being set down into it, I cannot understand, unless it is to 
let the water get as warm as possible, and afford a chance for breeding “wiggles.” I 
asked a person for a drink here one day, when I was directed to take a glass and go 
to a cistern and get it for myself. I was cautioned, however, to not draw the water 
too fast, orl would let the “wiggles” out. I proceeded cautiously, but not cautiously 
enough, for I soon. found I was getting my glass full of “ wiggles,” with a little 
water mixed with them. I threw them out, and the person, seeing my difficulty, 
came to my relief, wrapping a dirty rag round the faucet ‘in such a way that 
the water was strained through the cloth, and so we got some water without 
“ wiggles.” 

At the hotel, every day at dinner, we have water with ‘ wiggles” init. Were 
we any place else we would immediately throw the water out to get rid of the 
“wiggles,” and get clean water; but here it is all alike, and the only alternative is 
is toexercise our skill in “ flanking” the “ wiggles” so as to drink the water without 
them. It is truly astonishing what skill a person will attain to in this exercise in 
the course of a week or ten days’ boarding in Indianola. 

But it requires a few hundred thirsty Yankees but a short time to exhaust 
the supply of water here of this kind, and thus Indianola becomes doubly dry. We 
cannot stay long here. We must go elsewhere for water. But itis twenty miles 
or more to water. Twenty miles over a vast, level, sandy, treeless, houseless 
prairie. In the daytime it is too hot here for mortal man to travel this distance. 
Hence, Sabbath, July 9th, 1865, we have orders to move at 4 P. M. 

We move in a westwardly direction, and are soon out on one vast prairie, though 
sandy, covered with a luxuriant coat of grass, on which thousands of cattle and mus- 
tang horses feed. As we pass out of view of Indianola, alias Powder Horn, off to 
our right at a distance of about three ‘miles up the bay, we can see Old Indianola 
And, as we pass on still, leaving Indianola sinking below the horizon in the east 
we can descry, off to the right, a steeple just rising above the horizon to the north. 
Moving on a little further, and a town looms up to view. This is Port Lavaca, at 
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the head of Matagorda Bay, and fifteen miles from Indianola. Between these two 
points there has long been a rivalship as to which should do the shipping for this 
part of Texas. Indianola claims that she has the better landing. Lavaca claims 
that any vessel that can cross the bar at the mouth of the bay can land at her port, 
and thus shorten land transportation by fifteen miles. Time and the Yankees will 
decide this question shortly. One of these places will, no doubt, become a point of 
some importance, and do the business for a large portion of this part of Texas, A 
railroad has been in operation from Lavaca to Victoria, a distance of twenty miles. 
This, no doubt, gave Lavaca the advantage over Indianola. But there is a railroad 
located and graded ready for laying the rails, from the Lavaca road to Indianola; and 
I understand that New York cagjtalists are taking measures to build a railroad from 
Indianola toSan Antonio. This will settle the matter of rivalry between Lavaca and 
Indianola, 

But, we are still ‘‘ marching along” on this vast prairie, and soon we are out of 
sight of tree or house. One vast monotonous plain covered with grass; occasion- 
ally a “horned toad” scampers across the road, and some soldier yells out, “ And 
how are you, horned toad? By jolly, every thing down here has either horns or 
thorns on it!” But these “toads” are more like lizards than toads, except that 
their bodies are about the size of toads. Their legs and feet are like lizards, they 
run like lizards, have tails like lizards, they lay eggs like lizards, and thus, in these 
particulars being like lizards, we think they should be called lizards. But, on their 
heads are two long, sharp horns, giving their heads much the appearance of goats’ 
heads. The first of these we saw, the boys captured several of them, and tied them 
up by the horns. One of them one day commenced laying, and in two or three 
hours laid some thirty-five or forty eggs, about the size of white beans, and some 
of the boys said, “It wasn’t much of a day for eggs either.”* The man who owns 
this lizard talks of ‘going into the “lizard business” when he gets “ mustered out.” 

But as we go ‘marching along,” and before the “toad question” is fully discuss- 
ed, some soldier crys out, ‘And how are you, Ears?” and away off through the 
grass there go two huge ears. It is what they here call a “ mule rabbit.” This 
rabbit is considerably larger than the common Northern rabbit, and its ears are much 
longer in proportion to its size. Hence its name, from its resemblance to its illustri 
ous namesake, the mule. 

But things seem to become calm and quiet; one almost begins to feel solemn as 
the sun sinks gradually below the western horizon. All around over this immense 
prairie can be seen, even away out, as far as eye can carry, hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of horses and cattle quietly grazing in this immense pasture. 

The sun has now sunk below the western horizon, and the diverging streams of 
light are darting away up into the sky with a beauty seen only in a Southern sun- 
set. Darkness closes in around us, and we now hear only the slow, continual, 
“tramp, tramp, tramp” of the soldiersas they go ‘“‘marching along.” But, oh, how 
long the hours are! how long these miles! how long a night spent on the march is | 

But, at length, the long-looked-for morning comes. And now, the diverging 
streams of light dart up from the eastern horizon, shedding light upon our pathway, 
and discover to us our surroundings. The strength of many of the men has failed 
them, and they are left by the roadside. Many have exhausted their store of wa- 
ter, and are suffering much from thirst. But, in plain view before us, is timber— 
the sure indication of water. No more joyous was the sight of land to Columbus 
and his men than was this sign of water to us. At the sight, the men take courage 
and march on with quickened pace. Ina short time we gain sight of La Agua 
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Verde, or Green Lake. The men, each for himself, make for the lake by the short- 
est route, and quench their thirst. One of them told me afterward that he made 
for a house near the Lake, and he drank four pints of sweet milk and three pints of 
water, and was not very dry either; he told me he then lay down on the porch, and 
took a good sleep. 

Green Lake, or, as it is called by the ‘ Mexicanas,” La Agua Verde, is a very 
pretty little lake about six miles north of Espiritu Santo Bay, formed by water from 
the Guadaloupe River. It is, perhaps, four miles in diameter, and only about three 
to six feet deep. The shore is composed of a bed of shells, nearly all-of the same 
kind of clam-shell. It is skirted with some few trees and bushes. It is said by the 
citizens that two years ago this lake went entirelyedry. During a part of the day 
there is a strong breeze blows from the south, which very soon puts the whole 
lake in commotion, and raises the waves on it, that keeps surging and dashing on 
the shores, and washing up the shells to the shore as long as the breeze continues, 
Many alligators are found in the reeds and bushes along the shore; such was the 
war of extermination that these Yankee soldiers waged upon them, that the Gen- 
eral in command had to issue an order forbidding the soldiers killing them, as the 
decaying bodies left in the water rendered it filthy and unhealthy for the troops. 
Riding out one day with a couple of officers, we crossed alarge body of bottom land, 
covered with water from two to twelve inches; over this were hundreds of white 
cranes wading, and large herds of cattle and horses grazing on the grass that grows 
up through the water. After riding about a mile through this, we came to a kind of 
bayou, and, as we stood looking at it, a large alligator came up to within a few 
paces of us, and stopped and looked at us, as much as to say, “How are you, 
Yanks?” One of the officers took out his revolver and shot at him, but shot ovet 
him. The alligator fever moved his head or winked his eye, as much as to say; 
“Try that again, Yank.” The officer drew up again and fired, but he shot this side 
of the alligator; this never made him wink his eye, but there he lay, seeming to 
say in ridicule, “Oh, what marksmen you Yankees are!” Again the officer drew 
up and fired, but this time he “tapped” Mr, Alligator on the head, and he very sud- 
denly dived and did not make his appearance for several seconds, when he made 
his appearance at some distance, paddling off as fast as he could, looking back at us, 
as much as to say, “Good-by, gentlemen, I have had enough of your acquaint- 
ance.” 

In returning out of this swamp, we came to a bayou, that, from the number o¢ 
bones, we think would be very appropriately called “ Potter’s” bayou. It seemed 
to be a kind of quagmire into which many cattle had incautiously ventured and 
mired, and thus perished. On our return, we came toa small cabin, in which we 
found a family living, or rather “staying.” The whole household consisted of a 
man and his wife, J suppose, and about half a dozen half-starved-looking children, 
part of them entirely naked, and the rest not much better, two or three gaunt, half- 
starved-looking hound-dogs, a chicken or two, and a pet pig lying in the sun by the 
side of the house, and one of the naked children was lying on and rolling sand over 
it. I-wondered if this man knew that there was any other better place in this 
world. 

On the border of Green Lake there are 9/few-houses, generally very comfortably 
shaded with China trees, that have been planted here, and that grow here in great 
luxuriance. There have been some very pleasant residences. Where the soil has 
been cultivated here, it produces in great abundance. What corn we saw here was 
excellent. Melons and sweet potatoes also were excellent. Wherever the prairie 
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has been broken, very large rag-weeds and cuckold-bush spring up high asa horse’s 
back. But, there is but very little of this vast prairie that has ever heen broken. 
Why it is so, I cannot see. The soil is a black alluvial one, covered with grass that 
supports tens of thousands of horses and cattle; and wherever I have seen corn 
cultivated it was excellent; and wherever the prairie has been broken, even by a 
road, it throws upa growth of weeds, that evidently indicates a productive soil. 

The citizens here, however, tell us that this land is valueless for agricultural pur. 
poses, because of the scarcity of rain. For my own part, I cannot see it. The evi- 
dences, even where it has been but imperfectly cultivated, are entirely against its 
sterility. The climate and soil that will produce rag weeds and cuckold bush high 
as a man’s head will certainly produce corn, if it gets a fair chance. 

Yet, this land between Indianola and Green Lake can be bought, much of it, for 
even less than one dollar per acre. One real want there is here, that of timber conve- 
nient. But this want is found and overcome in hundreds of places in prairie coun- 
tries in the North, where a rigorous winter makes much more timber necessary. 

‘We were camped here one full month—a part of July and part of August. While 
here, we saw no scarcity of rain. 

The temperature of this locality, at the time we were there, will be indicated by 
the following thermometrical record for the first eight days of August. 


6a. M. 9 a. M, 2P.M. SP. Mm. 9 P. uw. 

August Ist... 83° 86° 89° 87° 85° 
~ Rl .: B 86 90 88 86 

oe @.. 86 82 81 82 
oe... 83 83 82 80 

= t.. 81 83 82 80 
6th.. 78 83 85 87 85 

ith... 82 84 88 88 83 

8th.. 83 86 89 89 85 


In the winter it is seldom cold enough here to freeze ice. It has seldom been 
cold enough to freeze the lake over, and, when it has been frozen over, it was not 
thicker than Window-glass. Peaches, figs, and melons grow here very finely. The 
finest fish abound in the lake and in the neighboring bayous; and it is said that 
at the proper season there are large numbers of water fowls here, such as geese, 
ducks, etc. 

I can see nothing that should prevent this from becoming, with proper cultiva- 
tion, a very pleasant and wealthy region. This lake is the first fresh water you 
come to after leaving Indianola on the Austin and San Antonio roads. 

RANDAL Ross, 
Chaplain Fifteenth Regt. Ohio V. V. Infantry, 


In Texas. 
Vou. V —12 
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“Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Richard Frothingham.” Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company. 1865. Pp. 558. There is no danger that, amid the: tur- 
bulent times of unjust and unsuccessful rebellion, we shall forget the just and 
successful rebellion of our forefathers, or fail to accord them their meed of praise 
and thanks. The men and women of this generation are knit the more closely to 
their revolutionary sires by the sacrifices, the toil, the anguish common to both; 
and the mighty effort necessary for the preservation of our national fabric has 
taught us the more fully to appreciate the greatness of those who reared it. The 
work before us brings up a most important period of that national work, and is in- 
deed not less a record of the prominent incidents preceding the war of Independ- 
ence in Boston, and which let to it, than it is a memoir of the “‘self-devoted martyr 
of Bunker Hill.” Nor indeed could it well be otherwise: the story of Joseph War- 
ren’s life could not be told, without telling the events of which he was one of the 
central figures; inasmuch as he devoted himself entirely to his country, filling his 
short life with public work, and sealing his sentiments with his blood, it is impos- 
sible to regard one of his actions, without tracing its outward effect, in moulding 
and framing his fellow-citizens for the great struggle before them. It has been said 
of him that “both in civil and military affairs, he was the most prominent man in 
New England.” Married, and beginning the practice of medicine in 1764, at the 
age of twenty-three, we find him at once entering into public life, and taking a 
prominent part in the town meetings and press discussions excited by the tyrannous 
encroachments of the English Government on the rights of her American colonists. 
His love of country was ardent and absorbing; his patriotism genuine and pure; 
he worshipped liberty, and, in his own words, “it is better to die than not to obtain 
her.” To inculcate her sacred principles solely, did he labor; he sought the press, 
the club, the public meeting; in ten short years he crowded an age of thought, of 
labor, and of influence; and in company with kindred spirits—chief among whom 
stands his intimate friend, Samuel Adams, “the Palihurus of the Revolution ’—he 
succeeded in kindling that divine spark soon to flame into 


’ “The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.” 


Joseph Warren was a man of fine culture, of polished address, of genial manner, 
and generous impulses; “amiable, accomplished, prudent, energetic, eloquent, 
brave,” as one who knew him has told us, he was a splendid type of American man- 
hood. He is said to have “filled each of the numerous departments of life that 
were assigned to him so well, that he seemed born for no other.” No less admired 
and loved for his personal gifts than respected for his lofty sentiments and his 
fearless utterances, his influence on his fellow-citizens cannot be overestimated. 
By force of his personal character alone, he raised himself from a bare-legged milk- 
boy to a major-general, as an English writer has said; and at the early age of 


* 
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thirty-four, when his future promised so greatly, he passed away from the scenes 
he so adorned, too soon for his country’s good, though not for his own immortality 
of fame. 

This work fills a void which has long existed, and gives us the first detailed and 
authentic account of a pregnant period.. It is full of the most absorbing details; 
and shows us the very beginnings of those mighty events which led to our liberty 
and new nationality. It evinces careful research, and it is evident that Mr. Fro- 
thingham has, as he tells us, examined thoroughly the original documents. His 
style is terse, clear, direct; and he has given us a reliable and a charming work, 
which we commend to every American. 


“Southern History of the War. The Last Year of the War. By Edward A. 
Pollard, author of First, Second, and Third Years of the War.” New York: C. B. 
Richardson, 540 Broadway. 8vo. Pp. 363. 

For one who as a soldier has aided in the suppression of the rebellion, and whonow 
as a citizen is humbly aiding in the work, not of political reconstruction merely, but 
of practical reconciliation, it is, it must be admitted, a sufficiently difficult task to 
review with entire equanimity a volume written months after the conclusion of the 
war, in which the army of the Union is persistently spoken of as ‘the enemy,” 
and the loyal people of this country never otherwise than as “Yankees;” the 
writer intending by this epithet to indicate what to his enlarged mind presents it- 
self as. the incarnation of all earthly meanness. Nevertheless, we think Mr. Rich- 
ardson has done a great service to this generation, the public, and the future his- 
torian, by the publication, in a permanent form, of this work, justly acknowledged 
and accepted by the people of the States lately in rebellion as the best exponent 
of their side of the struggle. We think so the more especially since the argu- 
ments and views set forth in this official ‘‘ Southern History ” furnish invaluable evi- 
dence bearing on the true motives and objects of the deluded people and deluding 
leaders by whom that unhappy history was made. We are pleased to find the 
Southern historian avowing, with a candor that certainly merits all praise, his un- 
dying hatred and detestation of free labor and free institutions. Here are the 
key-notes of the whole performance: 

‘Free labor founded in the North a material civilization, a pestilent system of 
public schools,” ete. ‘Slavery introduced elements of order and conservatism in 
the society of the South; Slavery trained the white race of the South in habits of 
command; and, though sometimes these may have degenerated into cruelty and 
insolence, yet they were generally thé occasions of the revival of the spirit of 
chivalry in the nineteenth century; of the growth of many noble and generous 
virtues; and of a knightly polish of manners that the shopkeeping aristocracy of 
the North, being unable to emulate, was satisfied to ape in its hotels and caravan- 
saries.” ‘The vulgar North envied the South, even down to the small hands and 
feet of its people.” ‘Slavery appears indeed to have been the school of American 
statesmanship.” 

It is a distressing reflection that this demon, Free Labor, now holds unopposed 
sway in all the most civilized nations of the earth. Perhaps a brief survey of the 
institutions and civilizations of Europe, as they exist in the nineteenth century, 
might induce a gentleman, less enthusiastic than the Southern historian, to doubt 
whether all the refinement and culture of the world are due to the magic influence 
of Slavery. As Charles Lamb said, “ France—you remember France?” 

We beg to retract our opinion of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin. If we ever 
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said any thing good of him, we take it back. Mr. Pollard has discovered that 
he was—shall we confess it?—a Yankee! 

“Benjamin Franklin was thoroughly a representative Yankee, the first clear-cut 
type we recognize in history of that materialism, coarse selfishness, pelf, low cun- 
ning, and commercial smartness, which passes with the contemporary Yankee as 
the truest philosophy and highest aim of life. It is alike curious and amusing to 
examine the grounds of estimation in the minds of his countrymen, which con- 
ferred the high-sounding title of philosopher on an old gentleman in blue stockings, 
who, in France, was the butt of the Parisian wits, and who left a legacy of wisdom to 
posterity in the ‘ Maxims of Poor Richard.’ How many modern Yankees have been 
educated in the school of the ‘maxims’ of Franklin it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. If a gross and materialistic value of things is to pass as philosophy; if 
the hard maxims of selfishness, and the parings of penuriousness, such as ‘ Poor 
Richard’ dins into American youth, do really contain the true lessons and meaning 
of life, then we may declare, in the phrases of Yankee admiration, that Benjamin 
Franklin was a philosopher and a sage, who eclipsed all the lights in the world, and 
‘whipped the universe.’ But really, after all, may we not doubt this cookery- 
book philosophy of smart things; think it doubtful whether the mighty problem 
of how pence may be saved, be the largest or best part of human wisdom; and 
conclude that Benjamin Franklin, though not the greatest celebrity America has 
ever produced, was neither worse nor better than a representative Yankee.” 

Just as we were about changing our mind, it suddenly occurred to us that the 
scientific men of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres are reasonably united in 
considering this ‘representative Yankee” the gentleman and philosopher Mr. 
Pollard says he was not. Perhaps it was not a “ Yankee,” after all, of whom dear 


Mr. Sawin wrote that 
“ John P. 
Robinson, he 
Thinks the world °ll go right ef he hollers out gee!” 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have sent us a pretty little paper-covered volume con- 
taining the ‘Humorous Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes”—the latest issue of 
their ‘Companion Poets for the People.” The series is an admirable one, tho se- 
lections having generally been made with good taste and judgment, and should 
become very popular. The volume is just the one for camp and garrison reading, or 
lending, or for the pocket, to be taken out in the car or steamboat, or picked up for 
a few minutes before dinner. The present one contains the very best of the auto- 
crat’s humorous poems, from the great ‘“ Deacon’s Masterpiece; or, the Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay,” to those most cutting lines on “The Sweet Little Man.” 
The few illustrations, however, can scarcely be said to add any thing to the beau- 
ty of the “University ” letter-press. 


“Grant and his Campaigns”; A Military Biography. By Hunry Copies, A. M., 
late editor of the United States Service Magazine.” New York: Cuar.zs B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. Cloth, 8vo., 512 pp. Price $3.50. 

At this fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour, wherein we receive this book, 
we are unable to do more than barely*notice the advent of a volume which we 
welcome with more than ordinary pleasure. As it is one which we prefer to read 
before criticising, we reluctantly postpone a more extended review to our next 
number. 
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Che Armp. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’'S OFFICE ; 


ISSUED BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, AND SIGNED BY BREVET MAJOR- 
GENERAL E. D. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 


General Officers Mustered Out. 
No. 168. December 28, 1865. 


I.—The following named Major-Generals and Brigadier-Generals of Volunteers 
are hereby honorably mustered out of the service of the United States, to date 
from January 15, except those serving in the State of Texas, whose muster-out 
will date from February 1, 1866 :— 

Mojor- Generals.—David Hunter, William S. Rosecrans, John G. Parke, Gordon 
Granger, George Sykes, David 8. Stanley, Alfred Pleasanton, Andrew J. Smith, 
Grenville M. Dodge, John Gibbon, Peter J. Osterhaus, Joseph A. Mower, George 
Crook, Godfrey Weitzel, William B. Hazen, Wesley Merritt, Charles Griffin, George 
A. Custer, William H. Emory, Robert B. Potter, Giles A. Smith. 

Brigadier- Generals.—Alpheus §. Williams, Orlando B. Wilcox (Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral), Henry W. Benham (Brevet Major-General), William F. Barry (Brevet Major- 
General), John G. Barnard (Brevet Major-General), Innis N. Palmer (Brevet Major- 
General), John Newton, John P. Hatch (Brevet Major-General), Albin Schoepf, R. 
W. Johnson (Brevet Major-General), Zealous B. Tower (Brevet Major-General), J. 
W. Davidson (Brevet Major-General), Eugene A. Carr (Brevet Major-General), 
Robert B. Mitchell, Rufus Saxton (Brevet Major-General), Charles Devens (Brevet 
Major-General), Samuel W. Crawford (Brevet Major-General), Henry W. Wessells, 
John W. Geary (Brevet Major-General), John C. Caldwell (Brevet Major-General), 
Samuel P, Carter (Brevet Major-General), Washington L. Elliott (Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral), Albion P. Howe (Brevet Major-General), Benjamin S. Roberts (Brevet Major- 
General), August Willich (Brevet Major-General), Wm. Hays, John H. King (Brevet 
Major-General), Israel Vodges, Lewis C. Hunt, Robert O. Tyler (Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral), A. T. A. Torbert (Brevet Major-General), Michael K. Lawler (Brevet Major- 
General), Wm. Dwight, John D. Stevenson, James Barnes (Brevet Major-General), - 
8. Beatty (Brevet Major-General), T. C. H. Smith, H. Ewing (Brevet Major-General), 
Charles T. Campbell, Henry H. Sibley (Brevet Major-General), Joseph J. Bartlett 
(Brevet Major-General), John P. Hawkins (Brevet Major-General), Edward A. Wild, 
Gustavus A. De Russy, Benjamin H. Grierson (Brevet Major-General), Alexander 
8. Webb (Brevet Major-General), William D, Whipple, John B. Sanborn (Brevet 
Major-General), Jasper A. Maltby, Thomas K. Smith (Brevet Major-General), Man- 
ning F. Force (Brevet Major-General), Augustus L, Chetlain (Brevet Major-General), 
Philip R. de Trobriand (Brevet Major-General), Christopher C. Andrews (Brevet 
Major-General), Edward M. McCook (Brevet Major-General), Edward Hatch (Brevet 
Major-General), August V. Kautz (Brevet Major-General), John F. Hartranft 
(Brevet Major-General), Samuel 8. Carroll (Brevet Major-General), Selden Connor, 
Martin D. Hardin, Charles J. Paine (Brevet Major-General), Joseph A. Cooper 
(Brevet Major-General), Charles C. Walcutt (Brevet Major-General), James D. Fes- 
senden, Eli Long (Brevet Major-General), Thomas W. Egan (Brevet Major-General), 
Joseph R. Hawley (Brevet Major-General), Isaac H. Duval, John Edwards, Thomas 
C. Devin (Brevet Major-General), Alfred Gibbs (Brevet Major-General), Ranald S. 
Mackenzie (Brevet Major-General), James R. Slack, Thomas J. Lucas (Brevet Major- 
General), George L. Beal, Henry G. Thomas, Cyrus Hamlin (Brevet Major-General), 
Benjamin F. Potts, N. M. Curtis (Brevet Major-General), Carlos J. Stolbrand, L. C. 
Baker, James 8. Brisbin, Joseph H. Potter, James M. Warner, Oliver Edwards, 
Joseph E. Hamblin, James W. Forsyth, Richard H. Jackson (Breyet Majo. Gen- 
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eral), William Wells (Brevet Major-General), Charles H. Morgan, William T. Clark, 
William B. Woods, Robert F. Catterson, Americus V. Rice, William H. Penrose, 
Francie T. Sherman, William Gamble, C. H. Vanwyck, William B. Tibbitts, Morgan 
H. Chrystler. 

II.—Leave of absence for thirty days, fom the date of muster-out, is hereby 
granted to all officers of the Regular Army going out of the Volunteer service 
under this order, at the expiration of which time they will report for duty with 
their proper regiments, or to their Chief of Corps or Department. 

III.—All officers belonging to the personal staff of the General Officers above 
named will immediately return to their appropriate duties, if belonging to the 
Regular Army, or Volunteer forces still retained in the service; all others will be 
honorably discharged, to date from the time of muster-out of the officers with whom 
they may be serving. 

IV.—Generals commanding Military Divisions will report, without delay, to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, the names of all General Officers of their commands, 
not included in the above order, whose seryices can be dispensed with, without det- 
riment to the service. 


Settlement of Clothing Accounts of Volunteers, 
No. 171. December 20, 1865. 


Hereafter, in the settlement of the clothing accounts of volunteer soldiers dis- 
charged since March 3, 1865, the same amount of clothing will be allowed as in 
the case of regular soldiers. Each soldier will be credited with the amount of 
clothing due for the period of actual service from the date of enlistment, or from 
the date of last settlement, in case a prior settlement has been made, and will be 
charged with the amount drawn during the same period. The same rule will gov- 
ern in all setllements of clothing accounts of volunteer soldiers made since March 
3, 1865, whether final or the regular annual settlements indicated in paragraph 
1150, Revised Regulations. 

In making up the soldier’s credit, reference will be had to the General Orders 
from this office, fixing the allowance of clothing for the regular army for the period 
included in the settlement, and he will be credited a pro rata of the year’s allowance 
for the year (Ist, 2d, or 3d, as the case may be) in which he was serving at the 
time of his discharge; and he will be charged with the money-value of the cloth- 
ing drawn as estimated by the list of prices published in said orders. 


Promotion from the Ranks, 
No. 172. December 20, 1865. 


The following regulation is hereby announced relative to the examination of 
meritorious non-commissioned officers of the Regular Army for appointment to the 
grade of brevet Second Lieutenant, in connection with those promulgated in Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 17, Adjutant-General’s Office, of October 4, 1854, issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of August 4, 1854:— 

No application to be examined will hereafter be considered from a candidate for 
promotion under this act who has not served at least two years in the Regular 
Army. 


Habeas Corpus Restored. 


No. 175. December 28, 1865. 


By the President of the United States of America. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS, by the proclamation of the President of the United States, of the fif- 
teenth day of September, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus was, in certain cases therein set forth, suspended 
throughout the United States ; 

And whereas, the reasons for that suspension may be regarded as having ceased 
in some of the States and Territories: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim and declare that the suspension aforesaid, and all other 
proclamations and orders suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in 
the States and Territories of the United States, are revoked and annulled, except- 
ing as to the States of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
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lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this first day of December, in the year of our 
[u. 8] Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of the Indepen- 
‘4 dence of the United States of America the ninetieth. 
By the President: ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Wititiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


Constitutional Amendment Abolishing Slavery. 
No. 1. January 8, 1866. 


The following communication from the Department of State is published for the 
information of the Army and all whom it may concern :— 


Wituiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State of the United States, to all to whom these 
presents may come, greeting : 


Know ye, that whereas the Congress of the United States, on the Ist of Febru- 
ary last, passed a Resolution, which is in the words following, namely :— 


“A Resolution submitting to the Legislatures of the several States a proposition to amend 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
tn Oongress assembled (two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the following ar- 
ticle be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Leg- 
islatures, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the said Constitu- 
tion, namely : 

“ ARTICLE XIII. 

“Szotion 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Sxction 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

And whereas it appears, from official documents on file in this Department, that 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United States proposed, as aforesaid, has 
been ratified by the Legislatures of the States of Illinois, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Maryiand, New York, West Virginia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ver- 
mont, Tennessee, Arkansas, Connecticut, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Georgia; in all twenty-seven States: 

And whereas the whole number of States in the United States is thirty-six; and 
whereas the before specially-named States, whose Legislatures have ratified the 
said proposed amendment, constitute three-fourths of the whole number of States 
in the United States: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Witt1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State of 
the United States, by virtue and in pursuance of the second section of the act of 
Congress, approved the twentieth of April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, entitled, 
“An act to provide for the publication of the laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” do hereby certify that the amendment aforesaid has become valid, 
to all intents and purposes, as a part of the Constitution of the United States. 

Tn testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
Department of State to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eighteenth day of December, in the year 

[u. 8.] of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of the Inde- 

pendence of the United States of America the ninetieth. 
Wu H. Sewarp, 
Secretary of State. 


Twenty-fifth Corps Discontinued. 
No. 2. January 8, 1866. 


By direction of the President, the Twenty-fifth Army Corps is hereby discon- 
tinued as an organization. 
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Issued by Command of Lieutenant-General Grant, 
No. 173. December 23, 1865. 


The Head-quarters of the Department of Tennessee are hereby transferred from 
Knoxville to Memphis, Tennessee. 


Protection against Civil Suits in Rebellious States, 
No. 3. January 12, 1866. 


Military Division and Department Commanders, whose commands embrace, or 
are composed of any of the late rebellious States, and who have not already done 
80, will at once issue and enforce orders protecting from prosecution or suits, in the 
State or municipal courts of such States, all officers and soldiers of the armies of 
the United States, and all persons thereto attached, or in any wise thereto belong- 
ing, subject to military authority, charged with offences for acts done in their mili- 
tary capacity, or pursuant to orders from proper military authority ; and to protect 
from suit or prosecution all loyal citizens, or persons, charged with offences done 
against the rebel forces, directly or indirectly, during the existence of the rebellion, 
and all persons, their agents or employés, charged with the occupancy of aban- 
doned lands or plantations, or the possession or custody of any kind of property 
whatever, who occupied, used, possessed, or controlled the same, pursuant to the 
order of the President, or any of the civil or military departments of the Govern- 
ment, and to protect them from any penalties or damages that may have been, or 
may be pronounced or adjudged in said courts in any of such cases; and also pro- 
tecting colored persons from prosecutions in any of said States, charged with 
offences for which white persons are not prosecuted or punished in the same man- 
ner and degree. 


Regular Navy. 
Orders, &e. 


Dec. 11.—Commander A. C. Rhind, to the Vermont. 

Dec. 18.—Commander A. J. Drake, to command the Mackinaw. 

Dec. 21.—Commander Reed Worden, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 28.—Commander Foxhall A. Parker, to duty in the Bureau of Navigation 
and Office of Detail. 

Dec. 29.—Commander Henry Rolando, to command the Florida. 


Dec, 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Barrett, to temporary duty at the Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. Lieutenant-Commander Earl English, to temporary duty at the 
Navy Yard, New York. 

Dec, 14,.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert Boyd, Jr., to duty at the Naval 
Academy. , 

Dec. 18.—Lieutenant-Commander John N. Quackenbush, to the Mackinaw. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander S. P. Quackenbush, to command temporarily the Algonquin. 

Dec. 19.—Lieutenant-Commander James E. Jouvett, to duty at the Naval Rendez- 
vous, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 21.—Lieutenant-Commander H. B. Seely, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 29.—Lieutenant-Commander Alfred Hopkins, to the Florida on the 15th of 
January, 1866. Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Chandler, to command the Don, at 
New York. 


Dec. 11.—Lieutenant M. L. Johnson, to the Dacotah. 

Dec. 18.—Lieutenant E. N. Kellogg, to the Mackinaw. Lieutenant Thomas L. 
Swan, to temporary duty on the Algonquin. 

Dec. 21.—Lieutenant William F. Steward, to the Bienville. 

Dec, 29.—Lieutenant Moreau Forrest, tothe Florida, on the 15th of January, 1866. 
Lieutenart Edward A. Walker, to the Don. 


Dec. 14.—Surgeon John G. Taylor, to duty as Recorder of the Medical Examining 
Board at Philadelphia. , 

Dec. 18.—Passed Assistant Surgeon F. L. Du Bois, to the Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. mo : 

Dec, 19.—Surgeon T. M. Potter, to duty at the Naval Rendezvous at New York. 
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Dec. 15.—Paymaster Charles C. Upham, to the Vandalia, 

Dec. 18 —Assistant Paymaster Samuel T. Brown, to the Mackinaw. Assistant 
Paymaster George W. Beaman, to temporary duty on the Algonquin. 

Dec. 21.—Assistant Paymaster Charles §S. Perley, to the Bienville. 

Dec, 26.—Paymaster A. H. Gilman, to duty at Portsmouth, N. H., as Paymaster 
of the Navy Yard, Inspector in charge of provisions and clothing, and the duties 
formerly done by a navy agent. 


Dec. 21.—Chief Engineer Edward D. Robie, to duty as senior officer of the Board 
of Examining Engineers at Philadelphia, Pa. Chief Engineer William H. Hunt, to 
the Bienville. , 


Dec. 29.—Chaplain Nathaniel Frost, to duty at the Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 


Detached. 


Dec. 11.—Commodore Henry Rolando, from special duty at Baltimore, Md., under 
the direction of Rear-Admiral Gregory, and he will hold himself in readiness for 
the command of the Florida. 


Captain A. H. Kilty, from the receiving-ship Vermont, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered to special duty at Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 12.—Commander William Rorickerdorff, from the command of the Tona- 
wanda, and ordered to the Princeton. 

Dec. 19.—Lieutenant-Commander William T. Truxton, from the Naval Rendez- 
vous, Philadelphia, on the 31st instant, and ordered to special duty connected with 
the shipment, &c., of coal, for the Navy, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dec. 14.—Surgeon C. J. Cleborne, from duty as Recorder of the Medical Exam- 
ing Board at Philadelphia, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Rhode 
Island, at New York. 

Dec. 16.—Assistant Surgeon Hosea J. Babin, from the Stonewall, and ordered to 
remain in Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 18.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward R. Dodge, from the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the Mackinaw, at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Dec. 19.—Assistant Surgeon George H. Cooke, from the Massachusetts, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to examination. 

Dec. 29.—Passed Assistant Surgeon 8. F. Shaw, from duty at the Naval Acade- 
my, and ordered to the Florida. Assistant Surgeon J. 8. Ramsey, from the Naval 
Rendezvous, New York, and ordered to duty at the Naval Academy. 


Dec. 26.—Paymaster C. J. Emery, from duty as Paymaster of the Navy Yard, &e., 
at Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered to render his accounts for settlement. 


Dec. 21.—Chief Engineer Elbridge Lawton, from duty as senior officer of the 
Board.of Examining Engineers at Philadelphia, on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered to the Madawaska. ; 

Dec. 28.—Chief Engineer P. G. Peltz, from special duty at Baltimore Md., on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to remain in Baltimore, Md. Chief Engin2er 
D. B. Macomb, from duty connected with iron-clads at League Island, and ordered 
to special duty at Baltimore, Md. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Dec. 11.—Lieutenant Symmes H. Hunt. 
Dec. 23.—Acting Ensign Clarence Rathbone. 


Dec. 13.—Assistant Paymaster John S. Woolson. 
Dec. 22.—Assistant Paymaster George D. Rand. 


Placed on the Retired List. 


. 24.—Captain H. 8. Stellwagen. 
. 23.—Commandgr William A. Parker. 


Orders Revoked. 


. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Mitchell, to the Naval Academy. 
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Volunteer Navy. 
Orders, &e. 


Dec. 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. R. Wheeler, to temporary duty on the 
Algonquin. : 

Dec. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. R. Hathaway, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. J. Gibbs, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. M. Green, to the Florida, on the 15th 
January, 1866, at the Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. Acting Volunteer Lieuten- 
ant W. W. Crowninsheld, to duty at the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. Acting Vol- 
unteer Lieutenant C. W. Wilson, to the Ohio. 


Dec. 18.—Acting Ensign A. B. Prince, to temporary duty on the Algonquin 
Acting Ensigns G. M. Prindle and H. E. Tinkham, to the Mackinaw. 

Dec. 21.—Acting Ensign John Bishop, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Ensign Walter N. Smith, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Ensigns Henry Clay Leslie and D. W. Andrews, to the Don, ‘at 
New York. Acting Ensign J. G. Koehler, to the Florida, on the 15th January, 
1866, at the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. Acting Ensign William Field, to the 
Alleghany. 


Dec. 18.—Acting Masters Gilbert Dayton and H. W. Mather, to temporary duty 
on the Algonquin. Acting Masters H. R. Billings and F. M. Paine, to the Mackinaw. 

Dec. 19.—Acting Master William H. Brice, to the Conemaugh. Acting Master 
Thomas Nelson, to duty at the Office of Detail, Navy Department. 

Dec. 21.—Acting Master Joseph Avant, to the Bienville. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Masters R. B. Brown and William Hanson, to the Florida, on 
the Sth January, 1866, at the Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. Acting Masters 
Alexander McIntosh, Z. L. Turner, and W. H. Clark, to the Vermont. Acting 
Master J. F. Alcorn, to the Vandalia. Acting Master N. Pratt, to the Ohio. 


Dec. 12.—Aeting Passed Assistant Surgeon F. V. Greene, to duty at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 18.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon L. H. Kendall, to temporary duty on 
the Algonquin. 

Dec. 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Linneus Fussell, to the Massachusetts. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, to the Bienville. 


Dec, 29.—-Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Downes, to the Don, at New 


York. 
Detached. 


Dec, 21.—Acting Ensign J. F. Blanchard, from the Tonawanda, and ordered to 
the Miantonomoh. 


Dec. 29.—Acting Master Thomas Nelson, from duty in the Bureau of Navigation 
and Office of Detail, and ordered to the Don, on the 10th January, 1866. Acting 
Master D. G. McRitchie from the Vermont, and ordered to the Don. 


Resigned, 


Dec. 29.—Acting Ensign Orlando 8. Roberts, of the De Soto. 


Dec. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Benjamin Page, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* 


Honorably Discharged. 


Dec. 30.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander William R. Hall, of Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 
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Discharged. 


Dec. 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas E. Smith. 


Dec. 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John F. Tarbell, of Midford, Mass. 
Dec. 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. K. Opp. 


Revoked. 


Dec. 21.—The honorable discharge of Acting Master H. 0. Mildo has been can- 
celled, and he is ordered to the Bienville. 


New Dork State National Guard. 


Colonel Bass relieved from Examination Board. 


GENERAL HeaD-QuarTERS, STATE OF New York, 
SPECIAL ORDERS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 2. t ALBANY, January 2, 1866. 

The following-named officer is, at his own request, relieved from serving on the 
Military Board convened by General Orders, No. 19, Series of 1865: Colonel Lyman 
K. Bass, Judge-Advocate Kighth Division National Guard. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) Wm. Irvine, Adjutant-General. 

Official—C. W. Bentiey, Lt.-Col. and A. A. A. G. 


General Aspinwall detailed as Member of Examination Board. 


GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS, STATE OF New YorK, 
SPECIAL ORDERS, t ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


No. 3. ALBANY, January 2, 1866. 


The following-named officer is hereby appointed to serve on the Military Board 
convened by General Orders, No. 19, Series 1865: Brigadier-General Lloyd Aspin- 
wall, commanding Fourth Brigade, N. G., S. N. Y. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) Ws. Irvine, Adjutant-General. 
Official—C. W. BenTuey, Lt.-Col. and A. A. A. G. 


GENERAL Heap-Quarters, State oF New YorK, 
GENERAL ORDERS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. —. ALBANY, Feb. 1, 1866. 


The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief in the 
National Guard, State of New York, during the month ending January 31, 1866 :— 


Fourth Brigade. 
Lloyd Aspinwall, Brigadier-General, December 13, 1865, vice John Ewen, re- 
signed, 
Twenty-second Brigade. 
David A. Scott, Quartermaster, January 22, 1866, vice Fullerton, declined. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 

James White, Quartermaster, January 15, 1866, vice Sage, resigned. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 

John McBride, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, original vacancy. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
George Koehler, First Lieutenant, December 1, 1865, vice P. Borlet, resigned. 
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“ Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Joseph Stewart, Captain, January 15, 1866, vice Schneider, resigned. 


George Heury, First Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice J. Stewart, promoted. 
Mathew Link, Second Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice G. Henry, promoted. 


Twenty-third Regiment of Infantry. 
Thomas H. Shankland, First Lieutenant, January 20, 1866, vice T. Cartwright, 
promoted. 
George McMillan, Second Lieutenant, January 20, 1866, vice T. H. Shankland, 
promoted. 


Louis T. Sherrill, First Lieutenant, January 20, 1866, vice A. T. Metz, pro 
moted. 


Elias S. Tomkins, Second Lieutenant, January 20, 1866, vice L. T. Sherrill, pro- 
moted. 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Calvin B. Sims, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice W. F. Calder, resigned. 
Robert S. Wright, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice C. B. Sims, promoted. 
James W. Garfield, Adjutant, January 10, 1866, vice G. G. Moore, resigned. 


Forty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Henry Irwin, First Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice C. W. Hayes, resigned. 
David P. Watkins, Second Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice James English, 


resigned. ; 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
James S. Graham, Captain, January 20, 1866, vice A. R. Hoyt, deceased. 


Fifty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Irving D. Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 20, 1866, vice J. H. Stephens, de- 
ceased. 
Reuben Riggs, Major, January 20, 1866, vice I. D. Smith, promoted. 


Sixty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Mathias Schmidt, First Lieutenant, January 26, 1866, vice Henry Rudolf, re- 
signed, 
Seventieth Regiment of Infantry. 


Louis Sandherson, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice John Bruns, 
transferred to 52d Regiment. 


Seventy-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Wilbur J. Baker, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice Wallace J. Parker, removed 
from district. 
James W. Bliss, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice W. J. Baker, pro- 
moted. 


Burdett Hammond, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice James W. Bliss, 
promoted. 


Albertus A. Carley, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice A. H. Barber, resigned. 
George W. Miller, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice A. A. Carley, pro- 
moted. 
Seventy-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Patrick J. Healey, Adjutant, January 9, 1866, original vacancy. 


John Sinnott, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, January 9, 1866, 
original vacancy. 


Eighty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Edward B. Livingston, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 10, 1866, vice H. D. H. Sny- 
der, resigned. 
Samuel F. Gorman, Major, January 10, 1866, vice J. H. Morrow, resigned. 
Ninety-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Albert Steinway, Major, January 9, 1866, vice E. O. Bernet, promoted. 
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George Shafer, Captain, Jannary 16, 1866, vice Wm. Juck, resigned. 

William Beckstein, First Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice J. U. Meyer, re- 
signed. 

Jacob Stahi, Second Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice Chas. Timm, resigned. 


One Hundred and First Regiment of Infantry. 


Elon J. Lawton, Surgeon, with rank of Major, January 10, 1866, vice A. Putnam, 
resigned. 


One Hundred and Third Regiment of Infantry. 


Cyrus Blackman, Captain, December 11, 1865, vice Alex. Evans, resigned. 

Charles F. Hall, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice C. Blackman, pro- 
moted. 

Synes Tinker, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice C. Daniels, resigned. 


One Hundred and Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


James C. Hewitt, Captain, January 15, 1866, vice A. M. Davis, promoted. 
James,C. Green, First Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice St. John, absent from 
district. 
Aaron Roberts, First Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, original vacancy. 
. 


One Hundred and Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Lucien W. Bingham, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 10, 1866, vice W. F. Tuttle, 
removed from district. 


First Regiment of Cavalry. 


Peter Manneger, Second Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice J. Wessels, re- 
signed. 

Henry Fischer, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice Bosch, resigned. 

Henry Kueble, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice,H. Fischer, promoted. 


First Battery Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade. 


John Thomas, Captain, January 16, 1866, vice Peter Milne, Jr., resigned. 

Edward P. Arthur, First Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice John Thomas, pro- 
moted. 

William H. Glennon, Second Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice E. P. Taylgr, re- 
signed. 

Frederick J. Brown, Captain, January 16, 1866, vice H. R. Oliver, resigned. 

John G. F. Powell, First Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice F. J. Brown, pro- 
moted. 

Wilson C. Marselis, Second Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice W. W. Shipman, 
resigned. 

Charles C. Tanner, First Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice T. M. Morgan, re- 
signed. 

Philip F. Lenhart, Second Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice R. L. Jenkins, ab- 
sent from State. 

Francis J. Raye, Second Lieutenant, January 16, 1866, vice J.W. Robins, resigned. 


Resignations of Officers, 


The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New York, 
ave been accepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the month ending January 
31, 1866:— 


Jan, 8.—15th Regiment, Joseph Thaler, Second Lieutenant, term of service ex- 
pired. 
Jan. 8.—1st Regiment Artillery, Samuel Moss, Second Lieutenant, declined. 
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Jan. 8.—1st Regiment Artillery, Edward R. Bell, Chaplain, term of service ex- 
ired. 
. Jan. 8.—1st Regiment Artillery, Guido Furman, Surgeon, declined. 
Jan, 8.—1st Regiment Artillery, John N. Reynolds, First Lieutenant, term of 
service expired. 
Jan, 8.—1st Regiment Artillery, William Handy, Second Lieutenant, term of 
service expired. 
Jan, 8.—106th Regiment, D. H. Fuller, Captain, ill health. 
Jan. 8.—50th Regiment, Francis P. Cook, Captain, removed from district. 
Jan. 8.—th Regiment, R. §. Gould, Jr., First Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 8.—3d Cavalry, A. Luckhardt, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
Jan. 8.—2d Regiment, Francis P. Sage, Jr., Quartermaster, absence from dis- 
trict. 
Jan. 8.—8th Regiment, Isaac Cohen, Captain, absence from district. 
Jan. 8.—96th Regiment, T. U. Myer, First Lieutenant, removed from district. 
Jan. 8.—87th Regiment, Henry HE. Turner, Captain, in United States service. 
Jan, 8.—1lith Regiment, W. 8. McClellan, Captain, declined. 
Jan. 8.—11th Regiment, Rosenkranz, First Lieutentant, declined. 
Jan. 8.—11th Regiment, Adolph Wilken, Second Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 8.—18th Regiment, Charles H. Weygant, Colonel, removed from district. 
Jan. 8.—19th Regiment, Gilbert H. Dearing, First Lieutenant, removed from 
district. 
Jan. 8.—“th Regiment, W. P. Halsted, First Lieutenant, absence from district. 
Jan. 8.—Twentieth Brigade, R. B. Van Valkenburgh, Brigadier General, absence 
from district. 
Jan, 8.—50th Regiment, F. 8. Howe, Captain, absence from district. 
Jan. 8.—84th Regiment, Cornelius B. Mitchell, Adjutant, declined. 
Jan. 8.—ith Regiment, E. K. Halsted, Second Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 8.—24th Regiment, Gurdon G. Moore, Adjutant, declined. 
Jan. 8.—17th Regiment, John W. Paddo, Captain, declined. 
Jan. 19.—1st Regiment, Walter L. Thompson, Captain, declined. 
Jan. 19.—5th Regiment, John Schneider, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 
Jan. 19.—37th Regiment, N. W. Stuyvesant. Catlin, Major, term of service ex- 
ired. : 
7 Jan. 19.—43d Regiment, William H. Douglass, Second Lieutenant, physical dis- 
ability. 
i. 19.—47th Regiment, G. C. Kissam, Second Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 19.—47th Regiment, Thomas P. Brown, First Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 19.—56th Regiment, Samuel C. Dunn, First Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 19.—67th Regiment, J. A. Cranston, First Lieutenant, declined. 
Jan. 19.—74th Regiment, A. F. Holt, Second Lieutenant, term ‘of service ex- 
ired. 
. Jan. 19.—74th Regiment, William McGean, Captain, ill health. 
Jan. 19.—75th Regiment, John Munro, Captain, removal from district. 
Jan. 19.—106th Regiment, A. K. Knapp, Baptain, absence from district. 
Jan. 20.—74th Regiment, Theodore D. Barnum, First Lieutenant, term of service 
expired. 
on 20.—39th Regiment, Josiah G. Earll, Captain, term of service expired. 
Jan. 20.—39th Regiment, A. R. Belcher, Second Lieutenant, term of service 
expired. 
Sum: 20.—25th Regiment, John Wickham, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 


By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WM. IRVINE, 


Adjutant- General. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Witt1amM Faxon, Esq., Chief Clerk of the 
Navy Department, and everybody’s friend, Mr. WimLIAM PLUME Moran, the 
Register and Disbursing Clerk, for the following list, which we shall correct 
monthly : 





STATIONS OF THE NAVY. 


Stations of the. 


Navy. 


EUROPEAN SQUADRON, 
Rear-ApmMiRAL Louis M. GotpszoroucH, Commanding. 
Present Address—Villa Franca, near Nice. 


Rate. Clase. 


Colorado (Flag)...|First. |Screw. 
Kearsarge Third. | “ 
Fourth.|Pad. wheel. 
= Ship. 
Second.'Screw. 
Fourth. Ship. 
Second. |Screw. 


Guns. 


52 |Commander R. H. Wyman. 
8 |Commander A. D. Harrell. 


Commanding Officer. 


Lieut.-Commander Jno. H. Upshur. 
Acting Vol.-Lieut. W. F. Shankland. 


18 Captain. Chas. Steedman. 
11 |Acting Vol.-Lieut. W. H. Garfield. 
11 i\Commander R. N. Stembel. 


BRAZIL SQUADRON, 
Aoting Rear-ApmiraL 8. W. Gopon, Commanding. 
Present Address—Bahia, Brazil. 


Rate, Class. 


Susquehanna *...|First. |Pad. wheel. 
FOnisties..<cscnss Second.'|Screw. 
Fourth.| Pad. wheel. 


“ Serew. 
“ “ 


“cc “ 


Third. |Pad. wheel. 


Kansas. 
Shamokin 


Brooklyn (Flag). .|Second.|Screw. 
as 
“ “ 


Onward 


Guns. 
16 |Captain Alfred Taylor. 
14 |Captain Jno. J. Almy. 
.. |Lieut.-Commander W. A. Kirkland. 
8 |Lieut.-Commander E. W. Henry. 
8 |Lieut.-Commander Jno. G. Walker. 
8 |Lieut.-Commander Clark N. Welles. 
10 
26 
9 |Acting Vol.-Lieutenant P. Giraud. 


Commanding Officer. 


Commander Pierce Crosby. 


|Commander T. H. Patterson. 


7 |Acting Vol.-Lieut. Com. Jas. Trathen. 


EAST INDIA SQUADRON, 
Acting Rear-ApMirAL Henry H. Bett, Commanding. 
Present Address—Macao, China. 


Rate. Clase. 


Hartford (Flag). . .|Second.|Screw. 
Wyoming Third. “ 
Wachusett e fs 
Shenandoah “ 
Relief Fourth.|Ship. 


Guna. 
22 |Commander R. W. Shufeldt. 


Commanding Oficer. 


7 |Commander John P. Bankhead. 


10 |Commander Robert Townsend. 


8 |Captain John R. Goldsborough. 
3 |Acting Master J. N. Stimpson. 


PACIFICO SQUADRON, 
Acting REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE F. Pearson, Commanding. 
. Usual Address—Panama, N. G. 


Rate.| Class. 


Second.|Screw. 
. Pad. wheel. 


Third. |Sloop. 
“ “ 


Fourth.|Ship. 
- Sloop. 
. Screw. 

First. 

Third. |Screw. 


* On the way to New York. 


Tuscarora 


Guna, 


Pad. wheel. 


Commanding Ojicer. 


Commander H. K. Davenport. 
Captain G. H. Scott. 
Commander Paul Shirley. 
Commander J. W. A. Nicholson. 
Commander F. K. Murray. 
Lieut.-Commander R. W. Scott. 
Commander G. M. Colvocoresses. 
Lieut.-Commander L. Paulding. 
Acting Master N. Provost. 
Commander T. M. Brasher. 
Lieut.-Commander L. H. Newman. 
Captain D. B. Ridgely. 

10’ |Commander F. Stanly. 


+ To take place of the Lancaster as flag-ship. 
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ATLANTIC SQUADRON, 


ComMODORE JOSEPH LANMAN, Commanding. 
Address—Port Royal, 8. C. 
Rate. Class. Guns. Commanding Officer. 
Chickopee Third. |Pad. wheel.| 10 |Commander H. N. T. Arnold. 
Agawam i - 10 |Commander R. T. Renshaw. 
Conemaugh a 9 |Lieut.-Commander J. C. P. De Krafft. 
. x 10 |Commander T. S. Phelps. 
Fourth.|Screw. 8 |Lieut.-Commander T. C. Harris. 
Squando,,.......| “ — |[ron-clad, 2 |Acting Master G. H. Leinas. 
TROORY. 0s 00 55's ../Third. |Pad. wheel.| 12 |Commander W. G. Temple. 
eS 3 |Acting Ensign Emile Enfer. 
New Hampshire..| “ -|Ship. 10 |Lieut.-Commander R. L. Law. 


GULF SQUADRON, 
Acting Rear-ApMIrRAL H. K. THatcuerR, Commanding. 
Address—Pensacola, Fla. 
Rate. Class. Guns. Commanding Oficer. 


Charlotte Fourth.|Schooner. Mate A. Whiting. 

CHOIR sievecansy Screw. Lieut.-Commander A. R. Yates. 
Clematis .., . Acting Ensign P. Williams. 
Cowslip Pad, wheel. Acting Ensign F. Elinmes. 
Estrella = Commander E. Simpson. 
Acting Vol.-Lieut. N. M. Dyer. 
Lieut.-Commander C. Cushman, 
Acting Ensign J. D. Moore. 
Commander T. Pattison. 
Commander J. Madigan. 
Lieut.-Commander B. Gherardi. 
Commander A. Gibson. 
Lieut.-Commander E. Fleming. 
Lieut.-Commander 8S. Magaw. 
Lieut.-Commander W. D. Whiting. 
Acting Master H. C. Wade. 


a“ 

“ 
Fourth.|Schooner. 
Third. |Pad. wheel. 

“ “ 


~ 


Port Royal Third, |Pad. wheel. 
Potomac. “  \Frigate. 
Fourth.|Screw. 
Third. |Pad. wheel. 
“ “ 


—- > 
KOR OD DW HY NHWORD DWATICH AAW Pb 


Fourth.|Screw. 
“ “ 
* Tritonia.......- “ _|Pad. wheel. 
* Marigold..... .| “  |Serew. 
*Ww.G. Anderson.| “  /Store-ship. 
“ 


“ 


Acting Master C. P. Williams. 
Acting Master E. B. Hussey. 
Acting Master G. F, Wilkins. 
Acting Master O. C. Colbourne. 
Acting Master John Ross, 


“ a“ 


* Fearnot “ “ 


WEST INDIA SQUADRON, 
CommoporE James 8S. PALMER, appointed to command. 
Head-Quarters not yet established. 
Rate. Class. Gunes. Commanding Officer. 


Rhode Island....|Second.|Pad.wheel.} 12 |Commander D. MeN. Fairfax. 
Monongahela.....} ‘“ |Screw. 11 |Captain S. B. Bissell. 
Swatara Chird, - 10 |Commander Wm. N. Jeffers. 


Other vessels are to be added to this squadron. 


SPECIAL, 
Rate. Class. Gune. |. Commanding Officer. 


Jas. Adger, sta- 
tioned at As-}/Third. |Pad.wheel.}| 8 |Act. Vol. Lieut.-Com. Jno. McDiarmid. 
pinwall. 


* Attached to squadron temporarily. 





